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A FATHER TQ HIS SON. 



LETTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Dorkings Surrey j 1798. 

MY DEAR ARTHUR, 

I RESUME the pen to you undier cir- 
cumftances that may make my . corre* 
fpondence more interefting than formerly^ 
though, perhaps, Icfs inftruftive. The 
illnefs under which I have long laboured, 
and which feems to. have fapped allthe 
principles of vigour in my frame, may 
well be fuppofed to have incapacitated 
nie from efforts which require clofenefi 
of thinking, or depth of refearch. But 
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2 LETTER I. 

the delightful retreat int6 which it has 
compelled me^ has Ihed fuch a tranquiU 
lity over my mind, and even furnifhed it 
with fuch new fubjeds of pleafing con- 
templation, that I feel better tuned, as ic 
were, for epiftolary converfe, than I 
could be in the midft of the buftle and 
cares of the metropolis. I may add, that 
I think myfelf able to fpeculate more 
freely and impartially concerning the af- 
fairs Qf a world, my connexion with which 
promifes to be of no long duration. 

I reckon myfelf in no fmall degree 
obliged to my jndifpofidon for'the occa- ' 
fion It has given me, in a more varied and 
dcliciom (pot than I ever before inhabited, 
of once more obfrrving the progrefs of 
thofe rural phenomena^ all beautiful in 
themfelvcs, by which Spring infenfibly 
Hides iitco Summer, and the youth of the 
year grows up to its full maturity. Amid 
the wooded bills and lequeflered vallies 
of this charming country, I have witnefled 
the eariieft notes of die returning nightin^ 
gale and its migratory companions, and 

the 
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the fucceflfivc ?xp$in|iOQ q( leaver, blpf- 
foms^ and wild flowers^ nQ( xnprc gratefql 
to the fenfcs, th»n iotercfting to the re*- 
flcftion, I h^ve here again in fome cJe^ 
gree renewed the htanic^il ardour, which 
J recoll€(J^ to hftve been <i fource of de^- 
ligh'tful fenfation) when 'grft kindled ia 
my bread, and which I ftill find to be(low 
peculiar intereft on every ride and walk. 
In this manner I have been enabled tP 
pafs with confiderable enjoyment through 
{omt months of an indi(pofitipn which 
has been charafterifed rather by languor 
and debility, than by ruffering. 

The agreeable fpe^acle of rural nawre 
has, indeed, at a peculiarly feaCQTOWe %\mt 
engaged my attendon, when otkerwife I 
cwld fcarcely have avoided. fiwogwy 
mind too earneftly on the defokciiig prof*- 
ped:3 whieh the late trained human afiaira 
haa prefented to the lover of mankinds 
Wh^t dirappQincmeot of elevated hopei I 
wh^ heart-rending fce(ie$ of public ami 
printe calamity! what audadty of crime I 
what triumph i^ violence and injuftice I 
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Who but muft turn with loathing front 
fucceffive fields of carnage, and ibame- 
lels violations of all faith, equity, and 
humanity ! Nor as yet do the clouds 
begin to difpcrfe, nor can a gleam qf 
brighter day be difcerncd through the 
gloom. On the contrary, the ftorm rolls 
nearer, and the horizon becomes more 
and more involved in impenetrable ob- 
fcurity. In fuch a ftatc of things, what 
can the powerlefs and aftonifhed fpeftator 
•do better, than avert his eyes as much as 
poffible from objefts of unavailing regret> 
and endeavour to lofe the Fecolle6tion of 
them in aftive employment, or pleafing 
contemplation ? When, in fpite of human 
guilt and folly, I behold the face of gene- 
ral nature ftill covered with its ufual fmile, 
the vegetable and animal tribes pafling 
through their aceuftdmed round of beings 
and even the greater part of the. human 
race itfelf probably litde affedbed by thele 
noify commotions, — I feel myfelf recon- 
cile4. to the world, and able in fome mea- 
iiire tQ controul my fympathies for partial 

fuficring* 



INTRODUCTORY. 5 

fuffering. There has, in fa£t> been no 
period of time in which large portions of 
the earth have not been afflidtcd with 
fimilar calamities. We arc more acutely 
fcnfible of the prefent evils, becaufe they 
come nearer us, and have arifen from 
caufes whence we expcded other conle- 
quences; but* one who enlarges his view 
to comprehend all the inhabitants of this 
globe, will find in the condition of Afia- 
tics and Africans as much to exercife his 
philofophy, as in that of the more civi- 
lized Europeans. All are equally mett^ 
who Hand in the fame relations to their 
fellow- occupants of the earth, and to the 
Being who placed. :^em here j and there 
is an equal - necelvty for fuppofing that 
m^n is, upon the whple, what bis Creator 
intended him to ' be, in one part of the 
world, as in another, in order to fatisfy 
our minds witl> rcfpeft to the plan of pro- 
vidence. No rational fcheme, that I know 
of, can get rid of the neceffary exijlence 
of evil, and it is only to be made recon- 
cileable to our feelings by the fuppoQtion 
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€ LETTSRI. 

of as neceil3ir)r a prep5nderan(:e of good. 
I feel this to exift in myfelf, and I think 
I dearly difcern it in the anirtiated crea* 
tiQn around me. The propornons of 
good and evil nlay vary at difitfent dities 
and in different places ; but I conceive . 
that the mixture^ . and the prepcnderance^ 
are infeparably connc6led with the nature 
of thingSj and therefore will always and 
every where remain. 

The partial and temporary fuffcringa 
of individuals may then be acquiefced in 
by the warmcft philanthropift, and he 
may bring himfclf to confider it as indif. 
ferent whether they be inflifted by human 
or material agents^ by a war or a pefti- 
lence. But fince it feems as if man has 
in fome degree the making of his own 
happinefs or mifcry, and fince reafon and 
experience appear to be given him for the 
cxpreft 'purpofe of amending his condi- , 
tion, it is fcarccly poffible to witnefs the 
failure of profpedls oftnelioration by their 
iaid, without a fenfe of deep difappoint- 
xnent. And one who has, adopted the 
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pleaHng theory of a progrefs in mankind 
towards improvement in virtue and know- 
ledge, the chief excellencies of his nature, 
will.4iiore lament. the fubverfion that at 
the prefent period feems to threaten frin-^ 
ciple^ than, any of thofe common evils 
which will undoubtedly meet in time with 
their ufual remedy. 

Certain fondamental axioms rcfpeaing 
civil fociety, on which all improvements 
in government and polidcal inftitutions 
were to be built, had long been making 
way among thofe who dared. to think and 
reafon for themfelves, and were fuppofed 
to be almoft out of the reach of any other 
attacks than thofe of dcfpotic power. 
Such are, " That government is intended 
for the good of the whole, not the fccu- 
rity and emolument of a few — -that its 
only legirimate bafis is common confcnt— 
that equality of rights is eflential to poli- 
dcal juftice — ^and that diverfity of reli- 
gious opinions is no juft ground of diffe- 
rence in civil privileges." We have 
lived, however, to fee thefe principles fo 
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8 LETTER I. 

far from being recognized as demonftrated 
truths> that they are the firft points called 
in queftion by writers, certainly not defi- 
cient in ability, and enjoying confiderable 
reputation with thie public. Taking ad-* 
vantage of the fuppofed confequences 
which have proceeded from the pradlical 
Application of fome of thpfe' maxims, they 
have been able to render them and their 
fupporters the objefts of fufpicion and 
aj^horrence. In the dread of innovation 
which has become the epidemic of the 
day, fubfifting inftitutions are defended 
by principles that apply to the moft cor- 
rupt and tyrannical, as well as to the 
pureft and moft equitable — nay, as well 
as to thofe which owe their exiftence to 
the fpirit of liberal reform. Our attach- 
ment to the Bridfli conftitution is not re- 
quired on account of the freedom of its 
origin, and the refpedt it has paid to the 
unalienable rights of man ; — we are com- 
manded to venerate- it for its antiquity, to 
admire- it as the combined wifdom of ages, 
aqd to (ubmit to it becaufe we find it ef- 
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INTRODUCTORY. 9 

tablifhed. Religibn itfelf is not fuffici-. 
cndy entitled to our reverence bccaufe it 
is true, becaufe it provides the mofl: ef- 
feftuarfbpport ynder the evils of life, arid 
affords the mod powerful aid to morality; 
we are principally c.ajled upon to value it 
as the great bulwark of civil audiority^ 
the adamantine chain by which mankind 
arc held in fubjeftion to a power of their 
own qreation. Such modes of reafoning 
have, indeed, the advantage of very ge- 
neral application, and admirably ferve'as 
a bafis of political union from Britain to 
Japan, from Ruffia to Botany-bay. 

Having fortticrly exprefled my diftruft 
of the pbtlofophical maxim, *^ truth will 
prevail,'* I view this retrogradation (as I 
conceive it to be) without furprife. Its 
temporary caufes are fufEciendy evident, 
though its future extent and confequcnces 
baffle conjefture. I am chiefly concerned 
in vie\ying its.progrcfs in the rninds of 
fome individuals whom I love, ahd fain 
would efteem. Of all the fnares that en- 
trap the feeble reafon of man, one of the 

mod 
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, moft dangerous is his natural propcnfitjr 
to fly from one extreme to another. No 
IboDcr do we think we perceive incoiK> 
venienccs following one fet of opinions^ 
than we are apt to conclude we cannot 
deviate too far from them, or too firtnly 
embrace their contraries. , But truth is 
not to be tried by partial or temporary 
refults^ nor are principles to be -abandoned 
on account of their erroneous or abufivc 
application. It is/probable, indeed can- 
dour ihould lead us to fuppofe, that moft 
of thefe new converts from reafon to au- 
thority have not examined the extent of 
the fyftem they have adopted, or taken 

. a full furvey of its confequenccs. In their 
very difcufEons we lee the remains of old 
habits; and if they acquiefce in the right 
of power to filence a difputant, it is be- 
^aufe^ they have no' apprehenfions of its 
being exercifed againft themfclves. I 
think I know thofe among them who 
would not readily fubfcribe to a belief of 
tranfubftantiation, even were it made a 
part of the f,aie-r,eligtQn\ and who would 

/ not 
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not patiently fubmit their Hv6s and pro« 
pcftics to the determination of a royal 
edi&j even (hould the force of a law be 
given to it by an omntfotent parliament i 

But I mean not at prcfcnt to enter far- 
ther upon topics of a public nature ; and 
I fliall content myfelf wii^ inculcating 
upon you the value of prefcrving a free 
and independent mind^ a habit of efti- 
fpating men and things by another rule 
than the opinion of the day, of making 
truth the great objcdt of your refearchesj 
and of rclpcding yourfelf too much to 
be dazzled with artificial iplendourj or 
awed by bold aflumption. Thefe quali- 
ties I wifli for you in the generous fpirit 
of ancient philofophy, which afferted the 
powe» of attaining real dignity indepen- 
dently of the allotments of fortune, and 
never called for inward homage to mere 
outward figns of ftiperibrity. Should you 
ever be tempted (which, however, I do 
not much fear) to repine at the privations 
attached to an humble condition, rccol- 
led tlie animating language of that excel- 
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lent piece ".agiinft Inconfiftency in our 
Expectations,'' which cannot be too often 
jiicrufed. " I have not thefe things, it is 
true ; but it is becaufe I have not fought* 
I have not defired them : it is becaufe I 
poflefs fomething better. I have cholea 
my lot. I am content and fatisfied.*' 

I know your difpolicion too well to 
apprehend any danger from thus turning 
your view on the intrinfic elevation of a 
character in which fuperior intellefhial 
acquirements are united with moral inde- 
pendence. They who really poffefs thcfe 
qualifications will be the firft to be lenfi^ 
ble of their own deficiencies, and of the 
merits of others. They will be able to 
make that true eftimate of themfelves 
which is the bafis of all that is valuable 
in humility — a virtue, which at the pre* 
fent-time, when fo many caufes operate to 
the depreffion of all that is not borne up 
by rank and fortune, is not perhaps that 
which requires to be moft ftrongly re- 
commended to natural modefty. 

For myfclf, if I "cannot entirely fay 
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Peregi carfaxn, Spes k Fortuna valete ; 

I may at leaft lay claim to a tranquillity 
with reipe£t to all that remains, wluch 
leaves me at leifure to ftudy the advan- 
tage of thofe who are dear to me. Among 
thefe, you will not doubt that you hold a 
diftinguifhed place. 



Adieu ! 



J. A. 
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LETTER II 



ON PARTY. 



DEAR SOlTy 

In a country where freedom of diicuil 
fion on public topics is permitted^ no man 
capable of raifing his views beyond mere 
perfonal intereft, can pals through life 
without fome time or other engaging in 
fatty. Englilhmen have been fuppofcd 
peculiarly addicted to the contefts and 
difputcs which proceed from this fourcc ; 
though I imagine this to have been owing 
rather to the. fuperior liberty they long 
enjoyed of following their inclinations in 
this refpeft, than to any peculiarity in 
their tempers and difpofitions. The ob- 
jects which enter into party debates being 
tbofe on which the deareft interefts of 

mankind 
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mankind depend, it is no wonder that 
men -fhould differ in their opinions about 
them, and urge their differences with 
great warmth and earneftnels. Parries 
have therefore always been a charafteriftic 
of free dates ; and though undoubtedly in 
fome meafure an evil, r they are, like moft 
evils, infeparable fiora* the good whence 
they originate. Their influence on the 
happinefs and j-efpeftability of individuals 
is alfo confeffcdly very great; whence 
there can need no apology to a father for 
converfing freely wijtb a fon on this topic^ 
There are varid^lights in which the 
fubjeft of party VM^y be confidered as re- 
lative to an individual ; and one of the 
moft obvious for parental admonition 
would be the prudentiaL But this lies in 
a very fmall compafs; and were it my 
purpofe to inftrud yc%how you might 
manage the bufinefs of party fo as to fuf- 
fer the leaft and gain the mpft in your 
pecuniary concer^ns, I Thould think I had 
done enough by imprinting upon your 
memory the two fage aphorifms, '*^ Take 

no 
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no fide at all," or, " Take the ftrongefl: 
fide." , 

But not to give you a leflfon which I 
could not enforce by my own example,* 
and which, I believe, you would be very 
backward to learn, I Ihall proceed to 
confider party in that light in which a 
fenfe of the true dignity of charadef, and 
a regard to the public good, require that 
it (hould be confidercd. With refpeft to 
the latter, indeed, an obfcure individual 
cannot, without a ntiorc fanguine conftitiK^ 
tion than I poffefs, oB^r himfclf with the 
power of producingP^^mportant efiedls; 
but every man may inftilge the ambition 
of afting an honourajble, virtuous, and 
confident part iq life, as far as he is called 
upon to aft atl'alL 

I fhall begin with inculcating on your 
mind the difFereri^l between taking a party 
and becoming a party-man. The former 
denotes only fuch an occafional or fubor- 
dinate interference in 'party affairs, as is 
confident not only with due attention to 
one's, private concerns, but with a pre-. 

fervation' 
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fervation of the ordinary intercourfes of 
fociety and civility between neighbours 
and fellow citizens, though of oppofite 
opinions. The latter, on the contrary^ 
figniBes fuch an attachment to party as 
influences the whole charadter, and ^ves 
the tone and colour to a man's conduft 
through life. It is the ruling paffioni 
and like all other paflions fcorns the con« 
troul of good fenfe and moderation. To 
point out to you a fingle perfon under 
the full dominion of it> would be fuffi- 
ciently to warn you of its baneful efficacy 
iapoifoniiig the comforts of life^ and de« 
baling the moral chara£ter. 

Suppofing you, therefore, to remain 
mafter of yourfelf, and only to give party 
its turn along with other fbcial duties, let 
us inquire if there are any criteria by 
which you may always be direfled to the 
right one. 

It has long been a favourite maxim 
with many, that all parties are fundamen« 
tally alike, and that, however they may 
be difcriminated by adverfe denomina- 

Vol. IL C tions> 
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f&z of CDodoft is ocae azid 
^Mii^ »"=d!r, riK porfint of cbcJr rnte- 
^^ Itt dboog^ paftjr-mcn may ▼cry 
^pa/A pcfenfck C2ch other, yet I am per- 
jualiff cfaar there is in die caufes tfacm* 
jgfres eooogh wherecm to found an cflen* 
^ SSSnStion; and potwithftanding this 
SS&aSdon may not coincide with any cf 
thofe party difierences which arc denoted 
by names and badges, as whig and tory, 
green and orange, and the Kkc, yet I 
think it is in particular cafes ftrongly 
enough marked to ferve as a guide for 
. the attachment of individuals. 

Wherever power of any kind has been 
long and firmly eftablifiied, it has uni- 
formly tended to accumulation and abule. 
The public ends for which it wa§ ori- 
ginally granted have gradually been put 
out of fight J privileges and diftinftions, 
at firfl: given merely in aid of the general 
purpofc, have been' claimed ais private 

rights. 
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nghts, and have at length become the 
leading confiderations for which an infti- 
tution has been, fupported ; and thus the 
corporation Jpirit has been introduced, to 
the utter fubverfion of all true regard for 
the public welfare, and in contempt of 
the equity which (hould regulate all con- 
cerns between members of the fame com- 
munity. To heap together inftances of 
this abufive progreffion would be a (uper- 
fluous talk, when there is not a. corporate 
body in the kingdom, from the pettieft 
country borough to the moft impofing 
and fplendid edifice of ftate, which does 
not afford an exemplification of the faft. 
I may, however, be permitted to illujirati 
its plan of operation by an example be- 
longing to my own profeffion* 

In the reign of Henry VIII, a College 
of fhyficians was conftituted in London 
by charter, for the cxprefs purpofc of 
examining and admitting applicants duly 
qualified for the pradice of phyfic in the 
metropolis, and excluding and interdifbing 
quacks and empirics. Some of the firft 

C 2 members 
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members of this college were foreign gra* 
duates ; and no condition of having re-> 
ceived their education or degrees at any 
particular place /Was thought of with rc-p 
Ipcft to them or their fucccflbrs ; nor was 
«ny diftinftion of praftitioners into diffe* 
rent clafles eftabliihedj but all profelHonal 
honours were left open to every phyfician 
of fufEcient learning and good morals* - 
In procefs of time, however, an innova« 
tion was introduced of diftinguifliing the 
phyficians of Lx)ndon into two clailes> 
fellows of the college, and licentiates ; the 
former pcffcfljng all the collegiate powers 
and emoluments, the latter having (imply 
the right of praftifing. And the fame 
monopolizing fpirit produced the further 
limitation, that no one (hould be allowed 
to claim admiflfion to the fellow fhip of 
the college, who was not a graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge. Such is the ftate 
of things at the prefent day; and this ab- 
furd and arrogant exclufion of men whofe 
learning and profeilional fkill may be in* 
fcrior to thofe of Done of their competi*^ 

tors. 
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,tors> is pertinacioufly maintained by a 
body, originally inftitutcd for the fole pur- 
pofe of the public good, but perverted in 
its objeft by the mean jealouly and felfilh- 
nefs ever attending the corporation fpirit. 

Hence, then, I take my fole diftinftion 
of party ; and I regard it as a matter of 
feft, that in all cafes where powers and 
privileges have been granted for public 
ends, there exifts, in one ftt of men, a 
iyftematic plan of extending their limits 
to the utmoft — of converting them into 
fources of private enloiument— and, in 
confequence, of excluding as many as pof- 
fible from the participation, by arbitrary 
teftsand qualifications ;-*-while in anorfier 
fct there exifts an uniform oppofition to 
thefe ufurpations and abufes, founded 0(i 
the principles of unlverfal equity and the 
general interefts o^ the community. The 
former is the party of corruption; the 
latter, of reformation — the former, that 
of wrongs 5 the latter, of rights — the for- 
mer, that of liberty; the latter, of flavery. 

I do not mean, however, to affert that 

C 3 /» the 
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the cHarafters of individuals always cor^ 
relpond with that of the parties under 
which they arc arranged. The fide of 
oppofition may be taken from motives as 
felfifli as thofe of the defenders of ufurped 
power—from the mere defign of occupy- 
ing their places* Nor is it to be con«^ 
cealed, that a turbulent and difcon tented 
j^irit, incapable of quiet fubmiflion to 
any authority whatever, a high degree of 
pride and felf-conceit, or a diipofition to 
wild and extravagant projefts, occafionally 
render men the general oppofers of all 
cxifting inftitutions, ^ On the other hand, 
thofe who adl with a corrupt party ^re 
fometimes not aware of the nature and 
extent of its profligacy, but from thought- 
leflhefs and a compliant oifpofition are 
led tp join in meafures contrary to the 
general tenor of their principles and con:- 
du6l. But after thefe due exceptions and 
allowances are made, a philofopher will 
recur to the great and univerfal.laws of 
caufe and effed, and confide in their pre- 
dominant operation^ however varied or 

modified 
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modified by circumftances. He will 
know> that according to the train of ideas 
which habitually pafs through a man's 
mind, fuch will finally be the prevailing 
hue and tindurc of that mind i— -that ar- 
guments founded on fraud, fophiftry, diC- 
ingenuoufnefs, or an arrogant contempt 
tof the rights of mankind, will infallibly 
contaminate the medium through which 
they pals ; while the habit of fair and free 
difcuffion, and conftant appeals to the 
nobleft principles of human adion, can- 
not but tend to dear and expand the 
mental vifion. As far as my experience 
i;eaches, I can confimt to you thefe de- 
dudlions of reafon > and I do not hefitace 
to aflure you,.' that I never knew a maA 
ferioufly engaged in the fupport of a nar- 
row and unjuft caufe, whofe mind was 
not proportionally warped and contraftcd, 
and made capable of mean and dilhonour- 
able conducSt. On the contrary, the wor- 
thieft and moft exalted charaders I ever 
knew, have been thofe nurtured in the 
language and reafonings of a liberal caufe. 

C 4 Party 
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Party has been faid, by one who had 
much perfonal experience of it^ to be 
" the madncfs of many for the gain of a 
few." However juft this charadter may 
in moft cafes be^ I cannot difcern that the 
charge of irrationality necelTarily applies 
jto all who take a part in public contefts* 
Men^ indeed, who fuffer themfclves to be 
hurried away by their paflions ; or who> 
from ignorance of mankind, entertain ex«- 
pe<5tations which can never be realifcd^ 
and put implicit faith in the declarations 
of every pretended zealot for their own. 
caufe, will always be liable to run into 
violence and abfurdityj — but they who 
are capable of making a fober eftimate of 
the value of the thing contended for, and 
of the motives and charadlers of the 
agents, need not forfeit either their tem- 
per or their good fenfe by even an aftivc 
inteffefence in party. Nor am I con- 
vinced, that bccaufe the leaders may be 
knaves, the followers muft always be 
dupes and fools. Sufpeded chara6ters 
are often, on account of their abilities, 

fuffercd 
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fuflFered to take the lead in conducing an 
honed caufe; and while they perform their 
parts with fpirit and confiftency^ though 
it be but^a(9:ing a part, they may deferve 
the public fupport and encouragement. 
Suppofc them to be mercenaries, yet while 
they fight the batde well, they are /airly 
entided to their hire. Nothing is more 
common, than that fuch chara&ers em- 
ploy the prime' of their exertions in the 
fcrvice of die* party they have fponta- 
neoufly joined, and refcrve only the dregs 
of life and reputadon for the work of 
proftitution. When Pulteney funk from 
the hope and darling of the narion, to 
the defpifed and iniignificant Earl of Bath, 
whom did he dupe? — himfclf, and his 
purchaiers. 

But I feel my felf deviating into a dif- 
fertation on parties, when it was my pur- 
pofe only to give a direftion to your fen- 
timents and conduft with refpcft to them. 
Confining myfclf, therefore, to this ob- 
jeft, I fhall make the fuppofition, that, 
unbiafled as you are by intereft, you will 

' not 
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not find It difficult to difcover ^hich is 
the preferable fide, in moft of thofe cafes 
where you may be called upon to take a^ 
part. Certain fyftems of power arc fun- 
damentally bad. They manifeftly neyerj 
had the public good for their obje6t» 
They are mere compafls of fraud and 
violence, by which the rights of the many 
are facrificed to the emolument of the 
few. They abhor all difcuflion, and rely 
for their continuance folely on the fears 
or prejudices of mankind. Concerning 
tliem, therefore, your judgment is not 
very likely to be mifled. But, as I have 
already obferved, to judge truly and can- 
didly concerning the individuals who fup- 
port fuch fyftems is not fo eafy a tafk. 
So great is the force of early aflfociations 
on men's minds, and fo complicated are 
all queflions of fadt and expedience in 
human affairs, that perfonb of the pureft 
intentions may be led to a6l in a manner 
totally different from that which you 
would conclude to be the refult of fair 
^nd impartial examination. 

When, 
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When, however, you find a man, not 
deficient in knowledge and inquiry, who, 
by ftudied fophiftry endeavours to per- 
plex where he muft defpair of convincing 
— ^mifleads from the true point of a quef- 
tion, and drives to wrap it in nnyftcrious 
obfcurity — who throws oui; malignant in- 
finuations againft the views and principles 
of his opponents, and is ever ready to 
fupply the deficiency of argument by ap- 
peals to authority — who, moreover, has a 
^ manifeft intercft in the fide he has taken, 
and in all probability would not have con* 
cerned himfelf at all with th^ controvcrly 
had it not - been for fuch a motive ;— 
when a man of this character falls in your 
way (and I fear you cannot walk far 
through life without fuch an occurrence) 
heCtate not to determine, " Hie niger 
eft" — he is bad at heart — a noxious ani- 
mal, to be (hunned or cruflied as circum- 
ftances nlay diftate. The moft candid 
man I ever knew, whofc charafter as well 
as name we both ihould be proud to in- 
herit, could never fpcak without a mark- 

4 ed 
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cd indignation of thofe who attempted td 
ftifle truths of which they were themfelvcs 
perfuaded, and tp force down falfehoods 
which they knew to be fuch. There 
have been> and doubtlefs are^ many Ro- 
man Catholics, who have received their 
abfurd and' tyrannous fyftem of faith with 
fuch a perfeft conviftion of its truth and 
importance^ that they are prepared, with 
the bed intentions, to ufe unwarrantable 
means for its fupport and propagation ^ 
but Leo the tenth, who, amidft buffoons 
and pandars, could fay, " What a fine 
thing this fable of Chritt has been to us !**. 
and then employ all the refources of itn- 
pofture and perfecution to maintain the 
papal power, was an unequivocal knave. 

I do not mean, however, to encourage 
you to make ufe of hard words in con- 
troverfy, nor, except in very clear cafes, 
to give way to harfh opinions. And this 
leads me to warn you againft that fpirit of 
credulity with rcfpcd to perfons and things 
which is fo diftinguilhed a feature of par- 
ty. This it is ^hich has filled our hit- 

tories 
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tories with fo many flanders and abfurdi- 
ties^ and which makes even the current 
topics of the day little more than a tifllie 
of falfehoods and mifreprefentations. I 
know party-menj of unblemifhed charac« 
ter for veracity in other points, after 
whom I fhould be loth to repeat even a 
probable dory. While fome are enfnared 
by mere credulity, others are dill further 
mifled by a fpirit of exaggeration, which 
is not quite fo innocent as the former^ 
iince it cannot be entirely acquitted of 
confcioufnefs and delign. Both, how- 
ever, proceed from the fame raih and 
fanguine caft of temper, and a prepon-* 
derancy of the imagination over the judg- 
ment. I think it is the SpeSiator that 
gives an account of a perfon who ufed to 
make confiderable gains by throwing him-^ 
fclf in the way of thefe hafty people in 
their parox3rfms of party zeal, and ,ofFcring 
them bets on the fubjed of their bold 
aflcrtions. The lofs x)f money, however, 
is the lead evil fuch a difpofition is liable 
to occafion. The lofs of credit, even 

among 
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among thofe of the fame party, and a 
plentiful flccl: of falie and dittorted ideas 
durably imprcflcd on the mind, arc more 
lerious mifchicfe. It is, indeed, this pro- 
pcnfity to weak belief that has thrown the 
chief ridicule upon party politicians, and 
rendered them fuch favourable fubjedfcs 
for fatirical reprefentation. One of the 
beft correftives of this tendency is a ftrong 
conviftion that men are always men, lia- 
ble to- all the variety of motive fuitcd to 
their nature— that complete folly and 
knavery are almoft as rare as their 'oppo- 
fites — and that wonders of all kinds arc 
great improbabilities. 

I ftiall clofe my admonitions by a cau- 
tion againft the littlenejs of a party Ipiric 
As the eflcnce of all party is divifion, its 
natural effcft is to narrow our ideas, and 
fix our attention on parts rather than on 
wholes. A tide, a badge, a drefs, and 
various other little things, are apt to fwell 
into importance in our imaginations, and 
to occupy the place of higher and nobler 
objcfts. Some party differences are in 

their 
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their own nature fo infignificant that every 

' thing belonging to them muft neceflarily 
be petty and trivial. But even in thofe 
grand contcfts which turn upon points 
materially connefted with the happinels 
of mankind, vulgar minds are ufually 
more engaged by the- names of the lead- 

, crs, and the banners under which they 
march, than, by the caufe. ' I think, how- 
ever, that the ftronger fenfe of the prefcnt 
age has in a confidcrable degree correfted 
this error, and that the folly and favour- 
itifm of party havq. much abated. Ic 
may, in confequence, have become more 
ftern and intractable; but if we are to con- 
tend at all, let it be about principles ra- 

* ther than perfons, and with the fpirit of 
men, rather than of children. It is true 
philofophy alone which can elevate the 
mind above all that is low and debafing 5 

. and oppofite as the charafters of Philo' 
Jopby and Party have ufually appeared, I 
delpair not of their union in one breaft. 

Farewell ! 

LETTER 
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OW THE ESTIMAT2 OF MORALS. 



DEAR SOU, 

It might be imagined that few topics 
have been more thoroughly inveftigated 
than thofe which relate to morality ; and 
that however deficient men may be in the 
praftice of virtue, yet that their judgment 
of it in others, where perfonal prejudices 
do not interfere, is ufually found and ac- 
curate. This, I fay, might readily be 
fuppofed; becaufe a man's mofl valuable 
qualities are difplayed by their efFefts on 
thofe around ^•* ^d from' that teft it 
would feem as eafy to determine that one 
perfon excels another in goodnefs, as in 
ftrength of body or powers of the under- 
ftanding. Yet I am inclined to believe 

that 
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that very confiderablc miftakcs do aftualljr 
prevail in the common mode of eftimat* ' 
ing moral charader ; and fince it is im- . 
poflible that errors in fo important a 
point fhould not be attended with hurdfiil 
confequences^ I fhall think it a paternal 
office to lay before you Tome obfervationa 
which may tend to correct thefe falle 
conceptions. 

Mankind^ as it appears to me, are ae* 
cuilomed to attach, too great a proportion * 
of merit to the negative virtues. It was, 
indeed, natural that this fhould io hap* 
pen ; for fins of commiffion being more 
obvious and alarming than finsbf omif- 
(ion, the freedom from them gives a fort 
of definite claim to the truft and good 
opinion of fociety. Men are naturally 
afraid of each other; the firfl advance, 
therefore, towards mutual regard is the 
difcovery that they hive no caufe for 
mutual apprehenfion. Were I fb un- 
fortunate as to have my abode at the fct- 
tlement in New South Wales, my firfl 
inquiry would be, which of my neigh- 

VoL.II. D bours 
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bdilfs W^re cortviifts, and whkh, ▼olim- 
tary fettlcft ; and I fliould certainly feck 
ihy aciquaiiltaii^e^ among the latter rather 
than the fbfiiier. fiut in a date of civt^ 
Mzfed' and orderly fociety, thiok crimen 
Which optiAy injure the pbblk peace aie 
ft) guarded againft by laW land cuiloiA, 
that the ttierk df abftaifiing fit>m tiieiii 
bears no fort of proportion to tbe dem er i t 
of committihg them« And thb fame liUy 
be fatd bf thoii vices which^ dit>ug(i x^ a 
lighter dycj ar^ yet pbjefts of public fcair-* 
dal> aild bring inevitable dilgrace. I^ 
therefore, in fontting our two claflea p{ 
good and bad, we talce our criterion fro6i 
the prefence and abfence of notorious ^e* 
Knquency, thotjgh we rttay do coferahle 
juftice to the bad, we Ihall admit many 
unworthy oi^jefts into the lift of the good 
This error, however, we are apt tb ^ 
into. We "confider more what a peribti 
do^s not do, than what he. does; and 
wbeit) perhaps, all the real tempation Uel 
towards the non-performance of duties^ 
wt ^iily took at his abftinence from vtce% 

wlucb 
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which he has no inducement to commit^ 
and ^ve him credit accordingly. 

All virtue confifb in ^^ort-— effort tO 
avoid evil and to obtdn good : but how 
many arc there who pafs fpecioufly 
through the world without having made 
any coniiderable moral effort in their 
lives ? An eafy (ituadon, a happy tonftt-^ 
tution of body and mind^ tranquil times^ 
indulgent friends^ free many from the ne* 
ceffity of exerting any of the energies of 
the foul^ either in adling or fufiering« 
Such perfons may perhaps merit no par<^ 
ticular cenfurci— " explent numerum," 
they fill up the number of which fociety 
is compofed ; but let not the mere n^-> 
tion of what would be fcandi^us or pu« 
nifhable — the pra^ice of the common 
decencies of life^ be exalted into virtue ! 

I will give you an example of a cha- 

rafter of this fort* Mr. was born 

the heir to a confiderable efltate. He re* 
ceived the ufual education of peffotis in his 
rank ; and after pafling through the little 
irregularities of youth, he married early 
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and fettled at his paternal manfion* Hers 
he lived . pleafantly and Ijofpitably among 
his neighbours j opened his purfe in a 
hard fcafon to the poor ; renewed bis tc- 
, nants' leafes upon moderate terms ; took 
his feat on the bench of jufticcs, and ad^ed 
(when headed at all) with lenity r frf* 
fered his wife to regulate his family, with 
decorum^ and his phyfician to keep htm 
to good hours and a fober bottle i went 
to church conftantly every Sunday morn- 
ing, and took the clergyman home . with 
him to dine; fpoke kindly to his fervantsi 
avoided quarrels of every fort ; was civil 
about his game to all qualified fportfmen, 
and not remarkably rigorous to poachers^ - 
took the prevailing fide in politics, but 
could bear to converfe with the oppofitc 
party; ferved the office of high-ftieriff 
.with credit,- and once in his life made a' 
fummer campaign with his county militia; 
V-and thus, with an eafy temper and good ' 
conftitution, drew on to his fiftieth year, 
when a. fever, caught by j-iding home after 
a club dinner, carried him ofi; " Poor 

^ Mr. 
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- ! what a worthy man have we 



Mr. — 

loft t" cried all the neighbours ; and the 
reftor of the parifti in his funeral fermon 
compared him to all that is good and 
great among mankind ; ftylcd him the 
true chriftian, the father of the poor, the 
friend of his country, the model of gen- 
tility, and difmiffed him from this world 
of toil and trouble^ to the enjoyment of a 
bleffcd eternity. 

Thus it is, that maintaining a decent 
demeanour, fulfilling the common offices 
impofcd on focial life, complying with the 
cuftoms of the world, andi above all, not 
interfering with the pleafures and interefts 
of other people, confer a reputation, which 
k generally in proportion to the rank apd 
fortune of the perfon, and often in an in- 
verie ratio to the pains fuch a conduct has 
coft him. .For, what have been the ef- 
forts or facrifices of a life like that above 
defcribed f To the man in affluent cir- 
cuipftances, what is the merit of a little 
pecuniary liberality ?— to one notenflaved 
by habit to any inordinate gratification, 
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what is the coft of a temperance which 
excludes no enjoyment compatible widi 
health ?— to him whom all court and ca* 
ne&i whofe fmiles are favours^ and whofe 
ordinary civilities are condefcenfionsj what 
is the talk of affability and good-nature i 
—to the lover of his cafe, placid, and per* 
haps timid, by difpofitionj where is the 
virtue of unambitious retirement, and a 
pacific behaviour? If a computation is 
properly made, how much m6re is iVich 
a man indebted to fbciety, than fociety to 
him? 

Still lefs is the merit of abftaining from 
the violation of thofe rules of decorum 
and morality, which public opinion has 
fo eflentially conneded with certain fta-» 
tions and conditions of life, that the breach 
of them would totally exclude the culprit 
from all the comforts and advantages of 
reputable fociety* Female chaftity, in 
the more decent claflesj has, in almoft all 
civilized countries, been guarded by fuch 
rigid cautions, and fuch awful pen^ties, 
that it has almoft ceafcd to be a virtue 9 

though. 
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though, on ikt qtk^rhs^ndi tl>e fQr^ffuri? 
of it is juftly r^g^ir^ed ^ the deiepcfl: ftain 
tQ ch^m^cr, fipc^ it irpplies ft coijtctppt 
Qf that public fiftim*tipn vfjiich is pr^e pf 
the bfft fecwritjes for right cppdu^. ||c 
U themfpre a gr§a? ftbHfe of fpis?^^ to yfej 
the term- virtuous women, a$ fyappympyg 
with ir*<;?^, Qncf this qiftiity rnnj^ fgbfift 
in conjonjjtipn with every thing odious 
and confipmptibl^^ in this ^m^le (?hara41:<?i'« 
In like mahner, the decencies belonging tQ 
the clerical profefiion ought inpjc to be 
reckoned ^mong tKe peefoAtil gopc) qi^-r 
lines of its individual members $ fiQpe fhs 
pbfcrvance of d^m ii^plie^ no ni^r? tlvw 
fudia regard tp fomfnoo propriety, ftf 
nodiing but Ab&lute foUy ai>d proiiig4<^y 
could kt a&k. Henoe , k \h thdt whtt 
is called gravity in many (kuatioiia of U& 
deferyes fo littk refpcii A vir gravi^^ 
indeed, according to the Roman (ignifir 
cadpn, was a highly eltimable peribn, 
poffefling that weight and folidity xsi cha- 
rafler which fitted him Sor the mo^ imP 
porcant concerns/ But gravity :of der 

D 4 meanour. 
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ineanour> as oppofed to levity^ is merely 
the drefs of a dignified ftatioiij and may 
eafily be aflumed along with the robe^ 
the chain^ and the peruke^ by the /noft* 
infignificant tool of office^ who has juft 
fenfe enough to avoid playing the foci 
out of feafon. 

In apportioning the praife due to a 
man on account of his freedom &oni 
blanie> we (hould- confider what are the 
"* vices to which he lies under the ftrongeft 
temptadonj and vdue him principally ac- 
cording to his- Immunity from thefi:. It 
is litde for a trader to be regular and or-^ 
derly^ to abftain from diiTolute pleafures^ 
to pay his 3ebts, and live quietly and de- 
cendy among his neighbours. Biit is he 
free from iniadable thiril after gain i does 
he fcorn the cuftomary frauds and tricks 
of his brethren in the craft? does he re-* 
fiiie to take a (hare in oppreflive mono- 
polies? is he fuperior to the corruption 
of loans and contradls ? will his fenfe of 
equity prevent ' him from grinding a de- 
pendent by a hard bargain^ \^hilfl: he him* 

fclf 
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felf ufcs every artifice to enhance the price 
of his commodities ? After a fimilar mode 
of computation, the worth of the dcrgjr-i 
man is to be eftimated by his-frjiedom 
from pride arid indolence, his aCtacbment 
to truth, and his difdain of cant and ftr^. 
vilify; — of the lawyer, by his candour and 
urbanity, his confident zeal for juftlce, and 
his rejedion of fophiftry and quibbles ;— 
of the phyficiafl, by his fcorn of- petty in-, 
trigue, puffing, and pompofity, 

A very common, and at the fame time 
very pernicious, caufe of erroneous judg- 
ment in morals, is the diftindion attempt- 
ed to be eftabliihed between public and 
private charafterj as if it were poflible tp 
feparate the man from his duties^ or to 
Ipljt the latter into different branches en- 
tirely unconnefted with each other. A 
prince, abfolutcly without feeling for his 
people, whom he. negledls or oppr<;fles, 
..fhall obtain high commendation for his 
piety j affability, ta<Jc for the fine arts> or 
Ikill in mechanics. A prime minifter 
fliall plunge his country into needlefs or 

unjuft 
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unjuft warsj fiipportand extend the Cy&tm 
of fraud and corrupdon, and carry (Hi a 
train of pernicbus meafures which in his 
heart he difapproves^ merely to keep him- 
felf in place ; and the nation (hall be in^ 
faked with ftories of his good-humour 
and pleafantry, his domefiic and confip^^ 
nionable qualificadons, and his claffical 
erudition. A city magiftrate (hall negle& 
all the duties of his ofHcej and connive at 
every abufe; yet he (hall be thoiight 
to fill the chair with reputation be- 
caufe he treats, his old friends with famit- 
liarity, gives liberal entertainments^ and 
is polite to the ladies. ' But are not the 
king, the minifter, the magiftrate, as 
much eflentials of the man as the huibandj 
the fether, and the friend ? are they not 
equally focial relations, differing only 
from the more ordinary ones in their for 
perior importance ? and can there be any 
propriety in charafterifing a perfon from 
his performance of the lefler duties^ while 
he is grofsly deficient in the greater ? This 
meretricious .fecility in granting reputa* 
4 tions 
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tions IS an evil of deep rcsich, Tapping the 
very foundations of reftitude; and forms 
a fure fymptdm of prevailing profligacy. 
By the folc qwalities of pleafantry and 
good-nature, without honour, without 
fenfibility, without the leaft regard to the 
public welfare, Charles the fecond be-< 
came one of the molt popular monarchs 
of the Engliib line, and was praifed to 
the fldes both living and dead ;-^ but it 
mufl: not be fot^otten that this was at a 
period of the moft confummate depravity 
recorded in our hiftory. Enough of this 
inconfiderateneis is, however, ftill left, to 
introduce great confufion in our moral 
ideas; and, when enforced by the fpirit of 
adidation, it is capable of producing much 
tnifchiefto the bcft intcrcfts of focicty. 

The criterion of virtue which it is mofi; 
important for mankind to eftablifh, is the 
good a man does ; not the abfolute quan- 
tity, but the proportion relative to the 
means he poiTefles ; and not the indolent 
and involuntary, but the adive and inten- 
tional good A rich man cannot ipend 

his 
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hb fortune in perfonal gratiBcations widi- 
out imparting much benefit to the neigh- 
bouring poor ; but that may be no part 
of his purpofe ; or if ic has occafionaHy 
given a particular direftion to his plans» - 
the exertion is too trifling to defcrve ap- 
plaufe. But if, foregoing the natural love 
of eafe and enjoyment, he makcs^ufe of 
the advantages of his fituation to carry on 
fome great defign of public utility, he 
may claim the praife of fubflantial good- 
nefs, and in fo much a higher degree, as 
the facrificcs He makes arc gredltcr. Let 
the meafure then be, the good done, 
combined with the effort made" in doing 
it. In fuch a (cale, a Howard will ftand 
higher than mofl: kings and ftatefmen that 
ever exifted j yet the cottager, who after 
a hard day'is work in providing for his 
family, robs the evening of its looked -for 
rcpofe in order to cultivate the potatoe- 
ground of his fick or abfent neighbour, 
may- perhaps deferve to ftand . as high as 
he. A Titus, who faid he had loft the 
day on which he had done no good deed 

—if 
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•—if he meant by fuch a deed, conferring 
an unmerited gift on fome greedy cour- 
tier, wrung from the neceffitics of his in- 
duilrious fubjeds, and cofting him no- 
thing but the will to beftow— may de- 
ferve more blame than praife; but.an Al- 
fredj consuming bis days in cares and 
hardlhips more fcvcre than thofe of his 
meaneft fubje6i:s> and devoting his whole 
exiftence to the noble purpofe of making 
a people happy, reaches the very fummit 
of virtue, and is by fo much a better man 
than others, as he is a greater. 

All human charafters are mixed charac- 
ters ; but the term, in a moral eftimatCj 
is ufually applied when the debafing mix- 
ture is not merely a defeft or foiblef, but 
an acknowledged vice. Even in thefe 
cafes, however, we fhoukl not lofe fight 
of the grand principle in the computation, 
that of eflFort employed in doing good. 
Such exertion, fteadily and faithfully car- 
ried on, amid all the temptations of indo- 
lence, all the allurements of intereft, and 
all the intimidations of hazard^ may form 

a decided 
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a decided balance of mtrit» which can 
never be attained by the mere n^atioa 
of blame. The good done may be fek 
by a whole nation 1 the evil fuftained may 
be fcaroeiy perceptible by any efie^ on 
ibciety. While the Roman world was 
enjoying all thd beneBts of a wife^ vigor^ 
ous, and humane adminiftration under thft 
emperor Trajan, it fignified litde in comr 
parifon how he paffed his evenings among 
his indmates in the recefies of his palace; 
Accordingly^ %ht epithet optimus was aflb« 
ciated to his name 'on the moft (blenm 
occafions for ages after his deceafe. It 
muft, however, be confeffed that even the 
private vices of a public charaftcr are 
very apt to flied a baneful influence on 
thofe parts of his conduft which regatxl 
the community. The palfion of Henry 
IV of France for gaming, and his incura- 
ble weakncfs with rcfpeft to the fair fcx, 
perpetually involved him in difficulties, 
and threw occalional reproach both on 
the wifdom and the juftice of his govern- 
ment. 

Mctt 
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Men of virtuous principles h^y^ I 
thinks been too much afraid of contam* 
nating them hy entering into ftfliye li(^ 
and have liftened too readilj to the fircn 
ftrains of poets and philoibphers> who 
hav<5 praiied the filent vale of redreoient 
as the true abode of pure and exalted 
virtue. Doubtlefs^ a n»n may in this 
fituation render eilential fervices to faia 
fellow*creatures I but when difappoint-- 
mentj indolence> or dmidity are the mo^ 
tives for retrei^t (whiqh I fear ia generally 
the caie)^ it is feldom to be expe^ed that 
even within hi$ narrow circle the reclule. 
will exert himfelf to do all the good in 
his power. He is more likely to keep 
within the limits of his iludy and garden^ 
feeking clify amufcment from 

Saamer with a book> ^nd warblitig mule 
In pi'diir& of hawih^ns § 

than to take the poft of the Hampden or 
Howard of his village. Such an one 
fears left^ in the commerce of the world 
he fhould be obliged to do things which 

be 
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he could not thopoughly approve^ and to 
employ means and inftruments which he 
muft deteft. I will not afliime the nsiax* 
im " that the end always juftifies the 
means s" but I will not fcruple to (ay^ that 
he who would ferve mankind muft in 
fome meafure ferve them in their own 
way y and that if he thinks it neceflary ,to 
wait till the paths are perfedtly clean be«- 
fore lum^ and all moral infeflion is puiged 
away, he will come to the clofe of his 
own journey through life before his -pub* 
lie courfe commences. That the poft of 
danger is the poft of honour, is as true 
with rcfpeft to virtue as to life j and that 
man betrays an unworthy diftruft of his 
principles who declines putting them to 
the proofs 

Moralifts have anxioufly fcrutinized 
into the motives of good adlions, upon the 
purity of which they have made their 
whole merit to depend. But have they 
not been too curious in their inquiries ? * 
If a man fteadily pcrfifts in a courfe of 
beneficence, ought We not to be fatisficd 

with. 
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ynth him; and may wc not affure our- 
felvcs that the habit ^ of doing^ good, 
whcncefocvcr it originated, will eventu- 
ally form a good charaftcr ? Nature has 
fubjefted our minds to the operation of 
many motives towards the fame things, 
with the wife purpofe, that fhould one 
prove infufficient, others might coAe in 
aid The love of fame, the defire of 
confequence, the hope of future reward,, 
even the fimple appetite for employment, 
become ufeful auxiliaries to the pure fen- 
dment of benevolence, or the afpiration 
after the divine favour. Virgil has pro^ 
perly combined into one operation the 
" amor patriae," and the ^^ laudum im- 
menfa cupidp ;'' and more rigid moralifts, 
who have rejefbed the latter as a fpurious 
principle of virtue, in the place of man as 
formed by his Creator, have fubftituted a 
creature of their own imagination, a kind 
of moral rhonfter, afting and aded upon 
in a manner of which human nature af- 
fords no example. Such overftrained and 
fiftirious reprcfentations of pcrfeftion are, 
VouII. P in 



in tnj ppipion, more calcul^t^ to deprefi 
and paralyze the txm^ through deipftirj 
than to roufe it tp g^eiroys ^cQiil^tioo* 

* 

An adti^l Ariftides or Waihingtojti s^^ 
|bimdantly more animating ^an t})^ vtr 
fionary and imppflible wife tpf^ of t^ 
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LETTER IV. 



ON A CRITERION OF PERFECTION IK 

WRITING. 



• 

You muft frequently, I doubt not, have 
felc equal furprife and difgufl: ^t the dog* 
matifm with which the molt oppofite opi- 
ttions relative to. the comparative merit of 
authors are laid down in writing and con- 
vcrfation ; and you muft have wiftied {ot 
ibme pofitive criterion to apply to thcfis^ 
opinions, in order to afcertain their fbli^ 
dity, at leaft to your own fatisfaftioifi, if 
not to the convi6lion of the difputants 
diemfelves. Attempts have been often 
made, in the walks both of literature and 
the fine arts, to eftablifh fuch a criterion, 
and to reduce to precife rules the deter- 
miiiations of what is called tqfiei but the 

Ea wide 
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wide differences ftill fubfifting among 
thofc who lay claim to this quality, flifii- 
ciently prove the ill fuccefs of thefc ef-^ 
forts. Senfible as I anij that diverfities 
either in. origin^ conformation^ or in early 
aflbciationsj muil ever prevent mankind 
from feeling exadtly alike with refpeft to 
the objeds preiented to them, I have no 
fanguine expeftations of a near approach 
to uniformity in their judgments; yet I 
conceive it pofTible that a train of thought 
may be fuggefted by which a tolerably 
unprejudiced mind may make fome pro-* 
grels towards the attainment of rational 
principles in matters hitherto left to the 
decifion of vague fentiment. T do not 
fee why it (hould be kfs prafbicable to 
ftate the grounds of our preference of one ' 
work of ^genius to another, than of one 
moral aftion to another ; and I conceive 
the fame general method may be applied 
in both cafes; namely, to confider what 
was the end in view, and how far the means 
employed have accompliflied their pur- 
pofe* All the works of human art may 
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be examined up6n this principle; but I 
fhall at prcfent confine myfclf to the no- 
bleft of all, that of writings or literary 
compjition. 

The firft and mod obvious purpofe of 
writing is to communicate with all polli* 
ble force and precifioM the ideas of the 
writer to the mind of the reader. This 
effeft is abfolutcly - indifpenfable 5 and 
therefore every failure arifing from the 
feeble, the inadequate, the embarraflcd, 
the ill-arranged expreflion of thoughts, is 
.abfblutely contrary to the perfeftion of a 
writing. I will not ftop to particularize 
inftanccs of this defeftj yet I cannot for- 
bear obferving that many works which 
bear a high charafter, if judged of by 
the difficulty found in developing their 
meaning, the ambiguities and perplexities 
remaining after every effort of learning 
and fagacity to elucidate them, and the 
fceblenels with which they at laft flrikc 
the mind of the reader, muft be very 
Ihort of jhat perfejftion which prejudiced 
admirers attribute to them. Great allow- 

E 3 anccs, 
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ancfs^ doubtlefs, ought to be mad€ in 
fevour of work^ cotnpofed in a language 
long cxtindt, and referring to modes of 
thinking or living long obliterated. Yet 
fome of the works to which I allude arc 
known to have prcfented thefe difEculdcs 
from the time of their firft appearance % 
and a comparifon with others of the fame 
period will (how that the fauk§ belonged 
to the individual^ not to the age. 

What has been faid above refers to 
^le in its mod confined fenfc, or the 
manner in which a writer gives ehunci* 
ation to his ideas ; and the point of per- 
fedlion thus far is. that the language Ihould 
be an exadt tranfcript of the thought. 
This alone includes, many of the firft 
qualities of writing. It fuppofes in the 
writer a perfeft knowledge of the value 
and import of all the words he u(es> as 
well fingly as in combination ; a know« 
ledge which forms no mean part of phi- 
lofophy, and cannot be attained without 
much reflcftion and refearch. It fuppofes 
him mafter of the art of combining claufes 

sod 
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a'ndf fiihtehces fo ^ to ibcMbic in tbe ckibr* i 
ift manner the dependence of ideas one 
tipon another^ tod the train or fubceffiori 
in which the ^rbceis of argumentadofl 
cbnfif^^. Ic F^tnres him to have at hana 
a ibfKtiitii ftore of expreffions, and yet id 
he poflcffed of judgment enough not ts5 
run into pt-olnSty ; to know how long he 
may dwell ibpbh in idea with advantage, 
and when its further repctirion would be 
weariibine tautology. It may likewife be 
ertehded to include that fcnic of proprietj^ 
m difcbrum. that air of good company : 
which prevents ati author from (hocking 
his feadSr by vul^rifms, or diigufting| 
him \)f fihgOKritifes. By thefe, whi<ih I 
tbitik are intelligible and pofitive reqm« 
fitesi a criterion ihiy Bfc eftablilhed cf 
if(fntirig^ ^ far ^ it is the drefs oi" iitia^ 
of thought. 

But the liierit of thg thoU^ti theaiiam 
caihribt be feparated from btir hbtioh of 
j^od \ifridh^3 and nisiriy of its qtiafidesr 
miifl: have i reference to die phwurs if 
tm^im in t!i^ mind vifH^nce the idea$ 

E 4 proceed. 
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proceed. Here^ ic m\j& be confeffed^ 
our criterion becomes more vague ; and 
we are in danger of being thrown into all 
the Huduation of opinion attendant upoa 
iiibjefts of mere tafte. Our only refource 
in this cafe is a comparifon between the 
efieds apparently intended to be produced 
by the writer, and thofe really produced i 
—in other words, what he has attempted!^ 
and what he has done. 

The attempt in fome cafes is (b iimpje 
that it is not difficult to pronounce con* 
cerning its fuccefs. The enunciadon of 
a truth, and the flatement of a plain ar« 
gument, as in fcientific topics, are com- 
plete with refpcdt both to conception and 
cxpreflion, ^hen all that is wanted, and , 
no more, is communicated to the reader 
in its mod precife ^ and intelligible fornu 
'Clear notions, in fubjedts of this kindj 
almoil: necefTarily clothe themfelves in 
pumper language ; and no one, while re- 
ceiving the whole inftrudtion he feeks fbr» * 
feels a want of any thing more perfe£t« 
Mathematical demonftradons^ and didac« 

ric 
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tic leiloQs of art or fcience, are of this 
kind. In thefe, if the writer is methodi- 
cal, clearj and concife, he lias done his 
part. 

The narration of a matter of faft per- 
haps comes next in point of fimplicity; 
but here, diverfitjr of conception has a 
much wider fcope. Circumftahces ftrikc 
different perfons fo differently, that two 
are rarely found to agree in their account 
of the fanie tranfadion, if in any degree 
complicated* Independently of the pro- 
penfity to alter and exaggerate, the felec- 
tion of incidents varies much in different 
relators. Some dwell minutely upon 
what to others . would appear frivolous 
and unintereftlng. Some dramatife a 
ftory by affigning to each aclor his own 
peculiar language; others relate the whole 
in their- own words. In general, he is 
the moft ^perfedt narrator, who puts his 
reader moft completely in the. (late of a 
fpeftatorj who tranfports him to the very 
ipot, marks out to him all the pcrfonages 
by their charaderiftic features^ and fills 

the 
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the fcene with maftnefs arid A&i6tt. 
fucctfs in fuch ^n attempt^ frothirig is fo 
htccSkvy as ^an imagination cap^le 6f 
receiving and retaining ftrong impreflions. 
"Where this exifts, and the fubjefl of de- 
fcription is an interefting one, no gr^t 
artifice of language is requifite for pro-; 
ducing a complete efFe<9: ; and frequcntlyv 
the moft perfeft fimplicity, and the ^h^ 
fence of all dcfign, prove moft fuccefsfiih 
The ftory of Jofeph in the Old Tefti- 
ment is manifeftly written without thiff 
leaft art or effort, yet a more aflfeftingf 
one is perhaps, no where to be met witli. 
Many other narrations in the Jewifli- 
fcriptures are equally unpretending and 
equally excellent ; and it is a remarkable 
circumftance, that the oriental ftyle^ fcf 
ftrained ^nd figurative in lyrical^ prophe- 
tic, and even didadlic compofitions, fhould 
be fo fimple in the defcription of fa6b. 
But this kind of negative merit is almoft 
all that is wanted in the fpecies of writing 
in queftion ; and if the relator has tafle- 
enough to abftain from affefted phrafeo- 

logy> 
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iog7i uhfeafonable digreffions, and impf r<^^ 
tinent remark^; he can fcarcely fail) wjth 
a leleftion of ftriking incidents^ to pro* 
duce the ^cfircd cffefit. 

The next in order of fimplieity fccms 
to be, an attempt to convince by a pro- 
cds ,of argumentation addreifed to die 
reafon. When a perfon is matter of hh 
fubjeft, and has it laid up in his mind in 
its proper ordonnance of gradation, pro- 
ceeding from the fimpleft propositions to 
the more complex, and eftablifbing a 
regular ieries of dedudtion till he arrived 
at the intended conclufion, it may be 
thought that his power of communicating 
to others the notions he himfelf cnter- 
tain$, win follow almoft of c^urfe. Yet, 
I believe,' experience ^as (hewn that men 
of undoubted intelleftual fagacity have 
not always been happy in attempts of this 
kind ; and on refledtion it will be feen that 
literary talents, if not of the highcft daft, 
yet rare 2ttv^ refpeftable, are required for 
attaining the fitfl: rank as a logical or ar- 
guiiitetative writer. Great precifion in 

'the 
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the ufe of words, clear arrangement of all 

m 

the members of a fcntence, clofenefs of 
method, ftrength and concifenefs of cx^ 
preffion without harfhnefs or ob{cuiit]r> 
are effcntial to perfeftion in this depart- 
ment of writing ; and if fomewhat'of the 
grace and amenity of language be addedj 
which is not incompatible with the Qther 
requlfues, the efftft of conviftion may be 
promoted, by leading on the reader plea- 
fandy through a topic perhaps naturaUy 
dry and unalluring. I conceive Cicero 
and Hume to be examples of this union 
of every ufeful and agreeable quality in 
difcuffions purely philofophical. 

If the manner of the former of thefe 
writers in his ftricter philofophical works 
be compared with that in his popular 
ethical pieces, and his orations,^ a juft idea 
may be formed of the progrefs from an 
addrefs to the reafon alone, txD an attempt 
to perfuade by addrcffing the affedkions 
likewife. This combination is oratory or 
eloquence I and there are few occafions'of 
importance in human life in which the 

poi&flioh 
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poffeflSon of this quality, either in (peech 
or writing, is not felt as a high degree of 
fuperiority. Its field, too, is fo largt, 
that its point of abfolute perfedlion is 
fcarcely aflignable ; anfd genius^ that celeC* 
tial faculty, to the powers of which no 
limits can be afligned, finds in it fufficient 
play for all its energies. Rhetoric has 
long ago been defined " the art of per- 
fuafion ;'* its end, therefore, is fufEciently 
obvious ; and it may be faid, in a general 
way, to be pexfedt when it attains that 
end. But there will commonly be room 
to afk. Would not fomething more ex- 
cellent have anfwered it better? might 
not a more (kilful orator gain over con- 
vidion to the oppofite fide of the quef- 
tion ? Reafon, by itfelf, is a principle of 
tolerably equal operation ia minds pro* 
perly difpofed to receive it; but where 
the paffions are of the party, no one can 
be fure of the event. Tafte alfo affumes 
great fway where appeals are made to 
the imagination or to the finer feelings ; 
and admiration may contribute to bias 

the 
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the deciifions of the judgment. The 
ie^tion of oratory, then, will be (ecn to t^ 
a very complicated conQderatioin, re£er^ 
ring not only to the fubjed treacad of^ 
but to the periods to whom it is ad« 
dreflcd. Let us, however, limit the c^ 
to an addrels to perfbns prepared by a 
certain degree of refinement in manner^^ 
and of acquaintance with the beauties of 
literature ; to perfons, alfo, of fenfe and 
knowledge of the world, and under no 
immediate imprefBon of enthufiafm. In 
thcfc circumftanccs, I conceive that ar- 
gument fhould be the ftaple, the main 
body, of the difcourfe i and that the ap- 
pearance of a declamatory efRifion of 
conjmon-place rhetoric fhould by all 
means be avoided. But argument may 
be greatly affifted by the variety of lights 
in which it is placed— by ftrong defcrip- 
tions, pathetic or humorous, refulting 
from real or hypothetical confequences of 
the matter in debate— by drawing to a 
luminous point or focus all the inferences 
and dedy£tions flowing from the train of 

reafoning 
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5fij|fonipg-7Tft(¥i ^y a flylc of knguag? 
s|Rimacc4 wict^ energetic ^xpreflipns and 
lively ixnagC3« In dieie parti^ula,rs <:on- 
i}ft$ thf f f ue art oC oratory, an art ^hich 
it is. in yaln tp teach . by formal rule^i, en« 
jo^^ng cer^n divifi^ns and fqbdivifions 
9f a fubjeft^ and direfting the orator 
Yit^cn to, bp warm^ and when to be cool, 
lyhen ficnpk, a;id when qi^taphoricaL 
Suph fyftem^tical rhetoric produces no- 
thix% but pedantic and tedious ha- 
rangue$, yihxch weary the patience of 
qvery hiearer^and though they may be 
applauded in tlje fchools, are of no ufc 
or cScdi in real life. The orator who 
wilbes to pexfuade, mult take his rules 
from his fubjeiS:, his audience, his owq 
feelings, and his own peculiar talents; 
for tajents of very different kinds may by 
proper management be made equally to 
concur in the grand effcft of perfuafion* 
In fome, a rapid ftrain of argument, 
(iriftly deduced froni the matter in de» 
bate, delivered in earned, glowiqg, but 
no; chpice^of ornamented language, .and 
^ dwelling 
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dwelling long and fully upon the lame 
topics^ has proved highly fucccfsfuK Such 
appears to have been the eloquence of 
the Grecian Demofthenes; and (uch is 
that of a fpeaker, certainly not his infe- 
rior in powers of mind, the Englilh Fox* 
This Ipecics, however, feems better 
adapted for oral delivery, than for writ- 
ing. To the hearer its cjfFeft is enhanced 
by the accompaniments of voice and ac- 
tion ; nor is he liable to be offended with 
negHgencics or tautologies which might 
give difguft in the leifurely . furvey of* a 
reader. On the contrary, the wide reach 
and compals of thought, the fplendotir 
and copioufnefs of illuftration, the profiife 
imagery and poetical conceptions of a 
Burke (a man whom I know not where 
to parallel), might often bewilder and 
fatigue the hearer, while to the reader 
they have afforded the higheft gratifica- 
tion, and often proved ^'irrefiflibly con- 
vincing. The ftrong, pointed, homely 
fenfe of a Paine, however, has not been 
inferior in efficacy to his antagonifl's pro- 

fiifion 
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fufion of excellencies ; and thus every dif- 
ferent mode of oratory j if praftilcd by ^ 
mafter, may produce in its favour the cri^ 
terion of perfeftion. This is^ to con- * 
Vince the reafon in the very face of pre* 
pofleffion ; to wield at will the paflions } 
to calm the furious and roufe the torpid j . 
in Ihorti to effeft by the mere power of* 
perfuafion, all that Can be done by brut* 
force or all-fubduing gold. 

The perfection of hiftorical compofi- 
tion demands a ftill greater affemblagc of 
literary qualifications. Oratory, in the 
diredl form of harangues, once conftituted 
a part of it; and fome of the beft fpcci-. 
mens of eloquence of this Idnd arc to bd 
found in hiftories. But though tliis pi-ac* 
tice is now aboliflied (I think, judiciouf- 
ly, as it injured the moft e'iTcntial of all 
impreffions, that of veracity), yet occafions 
continually occur in an interefting narra- 
tive in which fcope is given for the moft 
genuine eloquence^ And notwithftand- 
ing it may be true, that authentic hifl:ory> 
however written, is capable of giving 

Vol* II. F pleafurtj 
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pleaf&rej yet f prefame tiieire j&l-e tsw 
readers to whotti k tvonld be indifl^raif 
whether they took the relation of Agrip- 
pina*s landing at Bnindufium> of th6 tfiiE^ 
of Strafford, of the death of Mary quftioi 

. 0f Scots> frpm a Tacttus> Hume, or RtK 
pertfoq, or from one of the vtdgair dutK' 
Jiiclers of the rime. Moreover, we tX'- 
peS: frdm the complete hiftbrian a ItidA 
arrangement and fkilful developetiaenc df 
fafts, 6ften imrolved and perplexed ividi 
contradiftions 5 fegacity to trace the tons- 
nexion of cauies and eflcffcs ; p^netradoii 
to deteft the motives and trtc chkradeit 
pf men, however difguifedr by artifice j 
together with that philofophical ijiirit and 
freedom from prejudice which ehctde Che 
writer to affume the office of an ittftruftory 

" and point the great Icflbn of human events. 
Polfeffed of thefe requifites, the hiftbrian 
may be allowed confiderable latitude in: 
his ftyle. If he is merely perfpicuou^ 
corred, and elegant, be wiU avoid bkinbf 
but he will not attain the praife 6f a fine 
writer without the power of enrkrhinghift 
8 l^u^tMgcv 
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tangtoge^ when Ac fubjeft £nroiLtni hkn^ 
isdth every figure that can give k &rce^ 
majefty^ ^d l)fiaaty« Htftoncd writing 
k in iHt:>re> whsct die ejpic is iii vtrfe-^na 
Bdd for icreiy ▼aried cadrdoa^Qf Wfiidi 
the cowpOfGa^t min^ maf ^ be capable; v^ 
This obferratiaii leads me ft) tioe ^^ 
ties of compofitbo vkh which ImeasNo 
ooDdude 1 Poetry^-^-tbe msft ^difficult df. 
aU to nedoce to Ac: lawi of ciidcal |tii%^ 
iBcnt. The ciEftiiiguifliing pnrpbfe <if 
;^oecry has often been ftsled to he d&ai of 
pka/kg^ bot various explaimtbns ieesnl 
Decefiaiy be^fore tbis prindple can be 
adapted to ufe. Perhaps the whde bo* 
linefs o( ver^catim may at once be re** 
ferred to the fUafure it is by experience 
found capable of givir% to the car ; an 
idea I Jhouki willingly admit/ as it would 
cftablifh an eafy difcrimination between 
poetry and profc by a fingle charaAeriftic, 
which otiherwiie is not to be found. But 
in order to effitnate the value of the other 
ingredients of which poetry is compofed, 
we ought, 1 cohcdve, to proceed beyond 

V F 2 ' the 
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the fitnple notion of pleafing, and cxpacicl 
our idea of the art to the comprehenfioef 
oiaU tbm in wtUing is capable of imparting 
to the nmd evtry impreffim in its mofl ex^ 
quijite degreei It would lead me too &r 
irere I to enumerate the various figures 
#l»poetry, and attempt to (how how each 
contributes to the augmentadon of /mp^^ 
Jfion* It is obviousj however^ that the 
figures of comparifon illuftrate and enforce 
ihe original idea; and that profopopsda 
and perfbnification bring the fcene dire^jr 
before the eye^ and bellow on it life and 
a£l:ion« That the peculiarities of poetical 
language aUb give pkafure I mean not to 
deny I and perhaps poets have in fome 
cafes more attended to the amufement of 
their readers, than to the enforcement of 
a particular fubjcft* This fecms efpe-> 
cially to be with feme writers the inten-^ 
tion oifimiU^ which j if purfucd to minute* 
nefs, as many of Homer'sj fubftitute a . 
new pifhire to the imagination^ often to 
the temporary obliteration of the original 
one. But this is really a £iult when it 

interrupts 
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interrupts the courfe of a narrative of 
kfelf highly interefting. 

The poetry of description and of fen* 
dment is no other than eloquence in verjei 
and the advantage of this form over chat 
of ^ole arifes from the pleafure^ and in- 
decdy in fome cafesj the confonance of^ 
effed^ obtwied by meafured harmony^ 
together widi the Ucence of ufing without 
reftraint thofe figures which g^ve ^ow 
and animadon to language. One of the 
mod; perfeft examples of the efficacy of 
theie means is Pope's efafUe of Eldfa to 
Abdard, of which the thoughts are aI-» 
moft all to be found in the real corref^ 
pondence between th6fe celebrated cha^ 
raders: but how are they heightened, 
how adornedj how animated by the rich 
melody and vivid expreffion of that great 
mailer I Compare^ tod, the Iketch ^ven 
by Virgil of the battle of Adium with 
any prolie relation of the fame evenly 
With how much more force and diftinfU 
nels is the fcene brought to view I how is 
it aggrandized .by a fele&ioa of great in<- 

F 3 i^dents^ 
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cidentSy Md the fupprefljon ofcvtry thing 
petty and trivial { above all> what dignitjr 
is dirowA about it by the mtrodufUoii of 
ii&itiom peribn^gesb fupcripr to human! 
It k this uie of jfiifm that many Gii^csk 
hsive reg^urded as the principal cbara^rii^ 
PQ of true poetry i and doubtlefs^ when i| 
contributes to eobaoce the defired in[if»«(l 
fiofij it is the nobleft exerdon of poetical 
genius. Buc how frequently is it fiHUxl 
^$hat the introdu^ion of xeleftia) b^iogit 
only tends to degrade the human; aod 
that the mbcture of preternatural ei^eiiQ 
ptrcMlizcs (if I may ule the e^prefDon) 
the natural part of the &ble ? The mere 
produftion of wonder ^nd furprife^ which 
ibme have reprefented as the mod efIeo-» 
^al bufinefs of poetry, is often attempted 
V^ith at lead as great fuccefs in prole i 
witnefs the Arabian Nights, and the whole 
clafs of novels and romances. On tfat 
other handi fome of the fined poems art 
limited to what is ftridUy natural in de>- 
fcription, only heightened by a fek&ioa 
o^ the rnoft driving circumftances and 

the 
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4ie moft perfed Ipecimensi, and fet off 
ivich all the glow and relief of ftrong co« 
louriiig. 

I return thep to the criterion of |)erfei3: 
poetry, and venture to fuggeft that it 
CQniifts in the for£e widi which it im- 
prefies ttie heart or the ioiagination,) join*^ 
<A to the flexure it affords by the artifice 
of its numbers, and by the variety and 
ipleodour Qf its d\dion. The number qf 
fijb^jefts on which poetry is employeda^ 
and th^ different forms it is made to afr 
iumc, will ever allow a wide fcope to the 
div^r^ties of tafte in iele<£ting its favour- 
ites s nor c^n any general rules controul 
the effeft of pardal aiTociationsy It isj 
however^ defirable that the mind fhould 
i^cquire a fenfibility to excellence of as 
inany kbds as poflibles and he is tiie 
happiejd: reader of poetry who can enjoy 
(he inafterpieces of every age and coun- 
try, and in every (pecies of pbedcal com- 
pofition. There feems to be a greater 
propenlity to make comparifons of^ merit 
)Q thjis^ tbsw ifi' any other dej)artment of 

F 4 fiteraturej 
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literature J and in none docs dogmatifin 
of opinion lb much prevail, it is an 
ufual th^ng for thofe \vho are the moft 
rapturous admirers of one author^ to af- 
fc6l the profoundeft contempt for ano* 
ther, perhaps his riyal in general fame. 
Yvx I imagine the criterion above men- 
tioiK d, if fairly applied, will afford as 
decifive a ted of poetica,! merit, as exifts 
for many other kinds of literary excel- 
lence. One exception, however, iriufl: 
be admitted. It is impoflible for any- 
one to acquire an adequate feeling ^f the 
()eaucies ofverfification in a forleign lan- 
guages and therefore he Ihould decline 
fU comparifons in riiis point except be- 
tween the writers in his own. 

From the notion above given of the 
perfeftion of poetry, I think it will follow 
as a cfjrollary, that true tafte cannot ap- 
prove any of thofe devices for making it 
eaficr to the compofer whigh have been 
lately praftifed, confiding of loofe verfi- 
^cation, the abfence of rhyme where ex-^ 
pelted, profaic fimplicity of language^ anci 
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the like ; for, that the real purpofc of 
fiich liberties is to favour the lazinefs of 
the writers, and not to add an agreeable 
variety to their performances, I am well 
convinced. As poetry is a luxury and 
not a neceflary, its multiplic^don is noc 
an objeft to be ftudied at the expcncc of 
its excellence ; and a little of it, of the 
fined kind and richeft flavour, aAfwers it^ 
purpofe much better than an abundance 
of ordbary growth. 

What, then, after thefo particular in-- 
quiries, ihall we fay conftitutes the ge- 
neral perfeftion of wridng? I can dif* 
cover no other univerfal principle in this 
cafe, than that which is applicable to 
every effort of art — the degree in which 
ft accomplifhes the purpofe intended. 
This confideration will, no doubt, ever 
leave room for fome diverfity of judg- 
ment ; fince neither the purpofe, nor its 
attainment, will appear eicaftly. in the 
fame light to all. Yet I cannot but 
think that it offers a more promifing ac- 
cafs to uniformity, than might be con- 
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cctvcd by one who had never fcrioillly 
dwelt upon it. Errotveous judgtnenci^ 
e^ctally <^ the unfavourable kind^ are 
cbtfk made &om the unreaibnable ei^pe^** 
atbn of what was never defignedr-^-of 
what was icnpofllble to be efie&ed^ 

Let ch^ crkic then begin with bbtaiii* 
ing a clev idea of what he ought to IoqIc 
fer XQ a work of literature, and 4K>t p^o^ 
aounce its condemnation becaufe he docs 
not find what ignorance alone could have; 
led him to expert. With a judgm^it fo 
prepared, and a mind free from ordinary 
prQudicee and pardalities, he; will pro* 
bably feldom fail of deciding righdy con^^ 
eerning that approach to perfedion^ which 
is all that the condition of human nature 
win permit to the moit e^^lted genius 

Farewell J 
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ON AUTHORITY IK MATTER OF OPINIOK« 



DEAR SOK» 

I VOW mean to falfil an e]q>e&adon I 
formerlj raifed, of making the important 
topic of authority the futged cS a letter. 
It is the authority exerciied over the uq^ 
derftanding, to wluch I ihall confine my 
difcuffion ; a fpecies, concerning which it 
may be aflumed, that man has given up 
none of his tights on entering into To* 
ciety^ and therefore that it is at all rimes 
fiilly open to inquiry. There have been 
ages, indeed, in which fubmiliion to au« 
thority was confidered as one of the moft 
facred dudes; and no arguments were 
allowed to be adduced againft the dictates 
of thofe who had obtained^ no one ezaftly 

knew 
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jknew why, poffeffion of the mailer's chain 
It leemed to have been fuppofed that the 
human mind had met with a fudden check 
in its growth ; or that the foil was wora 
out in which every valuable produ£k was 
to be reared and brought to maturity. 
This degrading opinion^ thanks to the 
great men whofe performances have re- 
futed itj is now almoft brought to an end, 
and its relics ferve for little more than to 
fupply a cant to the idolaters of ancient 
art. StiD, however, the fecret influence 
of authority is very eonftderaUe. A lai^ 
mafs of opinion is continually on float 
which has, m fad, nothing elfe to fupport 
it; and indolence gladly excufes itfelf from 
the labour of refearch by the plea of re- 
^eftfol apquiefcence. Nothing is more 
common than to fee a writer quoted with 
this preface — " from whofe authority there 
is no appeal ;'' and this is mod frequently 
faid with refped to matters of tafte, which 
are reducible to no ftandard, but are 
perpetually varying with age and country. 
That no humaA being, however^ can de- 

fervc 
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tttvt fuch a compliment to his Judgment^ 
will be admitted by all who foberly ton-fc 
fider the imperfedioh of our nature, and 
the advantages derived from increafcd 
experience in correfting the premature 
conclufions even of men of the mbft ex* 
alted underflandings. 

I can conceive only of two cafes in 
which authority fhould be received with 
any thing like implicit confidence. The 
one is that of atteftadon in matter of hO:, 
where the relator is fully competent widi 
reipe^i: to means of information^ and hat 
no aflignable motive for falGfication* But 
clear as the theory is in this inftance, the 
application is encumbered with fo many 
doubts and difficulties, that a prudent man 
will not often be led to give complete 
affent to a great improbability, from the 
weight of any fingle teftimony whatever. 
The embarraffing queftions *' Was he 
really competent? — Had he no bias or 
prepofTeffion capable of mifleading him I 
— ^Was he diligent and accurate enough 
ia his inquiries ? — Did no interefl: in his 

mind 
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tmod^ preponderate the fimple JklV<i df 
trudi ?"' — can fo feldom be anfWered to 
our perfbft fatis&£tion> efpecially whea 
tdating to things diilant in time or plaoti 
that we oftencrj perhaps, acquicfcc 19 fi- 
lence for want of a diftinft objedion> tiaad 
feel unequivocal conviAion. 1 do noC 
meaBj however, to deny, that this deg^ 
of donvidtion is ibmedmes perfe£Uy Juft 
and reafonable. 

The other cafe erf" decifive authorityi 
is that of proportions and dedu£tions in 
the exa^f Jciences^ made by thofe whofe 
fuperior fkill in them is univerfally ac^- 
knowledged* The procefs of dcmohftra- 
don, when purfued by fuch mafter^ndnds 
as a. Kepler, a Newton, a Leibnitz> is io 
fure, efpecially when confirmed by mu- 
tual agreement, that I Ihould imagine 
there is nothing human fuperior to it in 
certainty, and that it leaves no ground for 
an appeal to any other judicature. But 
an adept in fuch (ludies can alone deter-^ 

I 

mine the cafes in which this complete 
demonflradon takes places and perfbns 

of 
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ti lefs kDowIe<%e tnilft rdy upoa t^ 
fecondary ^Uthoricy. 

In all fubjedts on which the opbions of 
maftkind (I 'mean, the inftrufted part of 
them) vary> h is evident that the dectfidtt 
cannot be falely entrufted to mere autho^ 
rity$ for two oppoiite ai^thorities^ ifequ^ 
mutually deftroy each other s and to com- 
pare and balance aoehoritiesy with refpeA 
to number and weigbc, upon any difputed 
toipiCj is a talk far |>eyond the abilities of 
one who is hinrielf only a beginner in 
inquiry. The firft ftep, therefore, in 
reaibning fhould be to detach the argu« 
ment from the man; for though argu- 
ments are dddftye, names are ftiU mdre 
fo ; and even Ihould error be the refult, 
the exercife of rcafon in the deliberation 
is always of itielf ulcful ^ whereas the blind 
fubmiffion. to authority b only an ad of 
indolence or . fervility^ At the tribunal 
-of reafon, every partaker of that divine 
gift has a right to take his feat; and 
though modefty will inculcate a deference 
to the judgment of thofe of our fdlow- 

aflciTors 
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dfleflbrs whom we know to be better iil« 
formed than ourfclvcs, yet it can never 
be our duty to acquiefce widiout examin- 
adOHi There is a danger^ indeed^ left 
ielf-conceit, and an averfion to concroul^ 
fhould difpofe a young reafoner to rqcGt 
opinions fupported by authority^ merely 
becaufe they are fo fupported. But this 
is generally only a temporary evilj and 
the more habitual propenfity of the mind 
is to give way to thofe cauies which exert 
a durable influence in favour of authority^. 
Some of thefe I fliall proceed to confider 
particularly. 

The firfl: opinions we imbibe upon any 
fubjed can fcarcely fail to obtain a didla-^ 
torial fway. We naturally apply for in- 
ftruftion to that Iburce which has been 
pointed out to us as the beft. Confcious^ 
at leaft, that our inftruftor knows more 
of the matter than ourfelves, we for fbnie 
time go on receiving all his notions im-^ 
plicidy, by which means they gain a pre- 
occupancy in our minds ; and, if enforced 
by veneration for living worth, or admt- 
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radon of deceafed abilities^ they become 
fo aiTociated with iientitDent^ that mere 
argument on the oppofite fide has a very 
unequal conflict; to maintain. Thus we 
often fee even keen and candid inquirers 
never able to free therafelves from the 
Ihackles of fyftems in which they have 
been educated ; and though it is ta4Pif^ft» 
in the general reckoning that an advan- 
tage which every fet of opinbns makes 
ufe of in its turn^ can fairly belong to 
none> yet few are capable of bringing 
back their minds to that ftate of indif- 
ference which is neceflary for holding the 
balance of examination perfeSily even* 
To thofe who would fofter a geoerous 
error in piie&rence to an ungratefiil trutht 
what 1 am going to lay will appear harfht 
and perhaps narrow. But I am con- 
vinced that the only efie£hial way of libe- 
rating ourfelves from the fervitude of au- 
thority> is to lower our ideas of individual 
excellence. Though the firft emotions 
of aii ingenuous and fedKng mind on 
liearing the led:ure$> or reading the writ- 
VoL. IL G ings. 
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ingSj o£ a great mafier^ will be admira^ 
tion and acquiefcence, yet if they are not 
in due time fucceeded by a perception of 
thofe defefts which are inieparable jfrom 
every thing human, the ftudent will re* 
main in a fiate of perpetual pupillage^ and 
by clofe application and increafing years 
v^ill- acquire nothing but a confirmation 
of prejudices. Hence it is, that fo many 
men, who have entirely divoted them^ 
felves to literature, yet prove fucH indif- 
ferent critics. Referring all their notions 
of excellence to certain exifting models, 
they become incapable of expanding their 
conceptions to rules of compofition form* 
ed upon the eternal diftates of good fcnik. 
Tafte is with them a mere fyftem of fi- 
vouritifm; and judgments which ought 
to.be the conlequence of general prind^ 
pies, are made the refult of private par- 
tialities. The hiftory of criticifm abounds 
in inftances of this falfe mode of eftima-^ 
tion ; of whicH I fhall feleft one or twol 1 
as particular exemplifications of my mean-j . 
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irig, the more (Irlking as they are tno-^ 
dern. ' 

Dr. Blackwell of Aberdeen cotnpofed 
a large volume on the life and writings 
of Homer, upon the following idea. Af- 
fuming as a poftulatum, that the Grecian 
bard was the greatcft poet that ever has 
been, can, or will be, he endeavours to 
Aew how this has come to pals. With 
cdnfiderable learning and ingenuity, he 
invcftigatcs the Hate of foeicty in which 
Homer lived, the particular relations in 
which he flood to it, and the objefts of 
art and nature with ,which he muft have 
been converfant ; and he plaufibly argues 
that all thefe circumftances with rclpefl: 
to him were exaftly fuited to the produc- . 
tion of, whatever is moft excellent and 
admirable in poetry. But having daz- 
zled his imagination at fetting out, with 
a phantom of perfedion which has no 
cxiftencc in nature, he is rendered inca- 
pable of perceiving, that the feme inci- 
pient ftate of civilization, the fame iim- 
plicity of thinking and fpeaking, which 
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gave force and truth to Hotner's deScxip^ 
tions of natural objeAsj and of the Work- 
ings of untutored minds, were tI>Q caofes 
of the puerility and abfurdity of his re- 
prefentations of fupernatural agency, and 
prevented him from feeling the tediouC- 
neis of his repetidens, the flatnefs of his 
perpetual epithets, the meannelk of his 
morality, and the difgufting efi^fb of his 
fcenes of butchery and carnage; 

A refembling inftance of ingenuity per- 
verted by extravagant admiration is g^veq 
by the author of an *' Analylis >of the 
principal charaAers of Shakefpearc" 
Laying it down as an axiom '' that N'atwc 
and Shakelpeare.are the fame," he cm*^ 
ploys much moral and metaphyfical iiib^ 
tlety in accounting for the fingul^rities 
and feeming inconfiftencies obfervable in 
many of the perfonages of his drama> and 
fpins many a fine web of reaibning in 
order to reconcile to probability the ec- 
centricities of an author, of all the moft 
carelefs and negligent. That Shakefpeaie 
poiTefled wonderful powers of painting 
4 the 
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4}ie paflionS) and even of entering into the 
minute and recondite operations of cha^ 
ra6ler^ will not be denied ; but what fober 
critic will alib.denyj that no one ever 
exerted his powers more irregularly^ that 
through halte or indifference he admitted 
numberlels defedbs even in his beft per* 
/ormances $ that his plptsand the iketches 
of his charadfcers are often borrowed from 
the lead: refpedable fources s and that 'his 
' language k frequently highly ftrained and 
artiScial when we ihould ^xpe6): it to be 
moft fimple and natural? No writer of 
fi£tion ever deferv^d, or can deftrve, to 
be regarded as authority in the degree ^ 
here afcribed to Shakefpeare; Snd fuch 
implicit confidence can only ferve to mif^ ' 
lead the critic who yields to it. A tho- 
rough conviction that no man ever (lands 
(b apart from his Ipecies as to be free 
from fallibility of judgment, and inequa- 
lity of efibrt^ can alone guard us againft 
the erroneous concluiions of enthufiaftic 
admiradon. 
The over-radng of real excellence is 

G 3 however 
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however a much more refpeAable cauiSr 
of exceflive deference, than that regard 
which . proceeds from the rank, wealtb» 
and ftation of the claimant. To coficur 
with an opinion merely becaule it is ' ut- 
tered from a high place, infallibly denotes 
a weak and flavilh mind ; and the courtier 
who refolved always to regulate his, hours 
by a watch prefented to him by his fbve- 
rcign, however it might vary from other 
watches, was not more really abfurd3 than 
thofc who catch up with reverence every 
fentiment that falls from titled, lips, and 
fquare their own notions in conformity 
with it. This Ipecies of fcrvility, how- 
ever, is for the mofl part temporary in its 
operation, and extends little beyond the 
circle immediately furrounding the great ; 
and I believe Mr. Walpole's lift of Royal 
and Noble Authors carries as little autho- 
rity with it as any literary catalogue that 
could be formed. With us, we have only 
two profelTions in which nobility is the 
refult of intelledual eminence— the church 
and the law. In both, it is probable that 

the 
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the dignity may occafionsdly damp an 
opinion with more than its real value; 
yet a fturdy controverfialift is litde moved 
by this popular eflimadon ; and there is. 
diverfity enough in legal and theological 
do&ruie to keep the balance of authority 
from inclining always to one fide^ evea 
when delivered ex cathedra. 

One principal fource of the empire of 
authority is the pain often felt from a flate 
of doubt, joiped to the wearifomenefs of 
perpetual inquiry. Thcfe feelings induce 
many, in a fit of impatience, either to re- 
vert to the opinions they imbibed in early 
youth, or to acquiefce in thofe of the lafl: 
book they read, or the laft difputant they 
heard. This procefs is ufually termed 
making up one^s mnd\ that is to fay, (hut- 
ting it againft the admiffion of any new 
light : a mode of fetding belief which 
feems not very -confiftent with the cha- 
raftcr of a creature of reafon. There are 
fubjeds, indeed, oq which la man, after 
having tried the full force of his mind, 
may rationally decUne further mquiry, on 

G 4 the 
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the conviftion diat certainty is not attain^ 
able refpeding them. But this termida- 
tion will be in fcepdcifm or indifieteticcj 
not in dogmatifm. Such, -I conceive^ are 
the metaphyfical difputes concerning mat- 
ter and mind, liberty and neceflity^ vA\k ' 
which a perfon may very properly deter- 
mine to perplex himfelf no longer ; but if 
his conclufion is, to believe henceforth as 
this or that Doftor believes, he may be 
juftly charged with a violation of good 
fenle. I may be miftaken in theinftanc5es 
above given, and may be told that my 
notion of the eflential uncertainty of thofe 
topics is only a proof that I have not fuf- 
ficiendy ftudied them. Be it fo. I only 
mean to aflert that fome fuch topics cxift 
in the field of mctaphyfical debate. Other 
queftions there are, fuch, efpecially^ as 
relate to hiflorical truth, on which it is 
poflible, during one proccfs of inquiry, to 
colleft all the evidence of which the mat- 
ter can ever be capable. Where a perfbh 
has done this, and after a full and fair trial 
of the caufe has found reafon to make a 

pofitive 
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pofitiye decifion^ he has a r^ht ever ftfter 
to abide by it s and this, perhaps, is cte 
only cafe in which making up one^s mnd is 
perfectly allowable. But here the coch 
vidion (hould refult from one's own ih«- 
veftigation^ not frqm reliance upon that 
of others ; it is therefore only fo hv A 
acquiefcence m authority, as fuperiorcre^ 
dit is given to one narration of &ds above 
another. 

There are focne prejudices which, who! 
once broken throi^h, leave the mind in 
aftonifhcnent that it could ever have fob- 
mitted to them. Such is that of annex- 
ing authority to antiquity. In confe-^ 
quenctt of a falfe analogy, we aflbctatt 
the idea of age and experience to the cir- 
cumftance of having lived long a^i and 
thus we invert the proper notion of the 
*^ wifdom of ages," and look for it at the 
wrong end. We paint to our imagina- 
tions a man with grey hairs, and calling 
him by the venerable name of father, in- 
veft inm with the fame authority over 
our opinions^ as that real relation confers 

while 
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while we are children. Thus we have 
fethers of poetry, of hiftory, of cridcifinj 
of phytic, of the church, whofe precepQ 
and examples it was long confidercd as a 
duty to receive with profound refpe£b^ 
which many ftill pay through want of rc- 
fledion. In fa6):, all the authority which 
accumulated knowledge and experience 
can beftow is on the fide of a modern 
when compared with an ancient i and the 
latter can only pofTefs the advantage of- 
fuperior genius, which there (eems no 
reafon to attribute to him except from 
individual proof. In demonflxative fci-^ 
cnce, and in thofe arts which can be 
brought to the teft of utility, this deluGon 
in favour of antiquity has neccflarily given 
way; but in matters of mere tafte or opi- 
nion its fway is yet confiderable. We 
have feeri in this country, at the dole of 
the eighteenth century, that it has been 
thought worth while to publifli more than 
one new tranflation of " Ariftotle*s Poe- 
tics," with elaborate commentaries^ as if 
he were ftill the ftandard of cridcal judg* 

ment^ 
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ment^ and the legiflator in that (pecies of 
compofition. But if we for a moment 
rcflc6t, that Ariftotle was acquainted with 
no other writers than thofe in his own 
language ; that of many kinds of poetry 
there exifted in his nme no models at all, 
and of others, only very recent and imper- 
feft ones; that in the lapfe of two thoufand 
years the objefts of nature and art, the 
forms and manners of focial life, and the 
fads of every kind that* have been added 
to the ftock. of human obfervation, are 
innumerable ; furely, no radonal opinion 
of his fuperior talents will fufEce to main- 
tain him in the di£tatorial chair. 

The cafe in which, above all others, 
authority is to be fufpeded and withftood, 
is when we fee fraud or force employed in 
its fupport;. It may fafely be ccxicluded 
that the intercfts intended to be promoted 
by it when thus fupjported, are not fimply 
thofe of truth and mankind. Whatever 
be the pretexts, the power or emolument 
of a particular order are always the real 
objects I at leaft they arp thofe of the plot- 
' ' ting 
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ting head^ diough the uncon&ious lumd 
iDay Ibmetknes be fee in XBodoa b]r ft 
benevdent though miftaken intemiM. 
As the beft things are mod capaUe of 
abufe, we need not wonder that nadonsd 
religion has in all ages and countries af- 
forded the moft glarmg example of au* 
thority thus enforced^ and thus pervcjted* 
-It has always appeared^ either as the'ier- 
vant> the partner^ or the mafter^ of. the ' 
civil power. Among the Romansj wfam 
the priefthood did not form a iepanle 
dafs^ but was drawn from the ariftocracyt 
the national religion was ufed as *ah in- 
ilrument to awe and controul the demo- 
cracy^ and to keep up that patriotic ipirit 
which fo often laved the Hate, but at the 
expence of the reft of mankind. In 
Egypt, Perfia, Gaul, and fomc other 
countries, where the dodrines and rites 
of religion were the private poflTeilion of 
a particular order, they enabled theirde* 
poGtaries frequently to tyrannize over the 
lecular powers, at lead to hold divided 
dominion with them. But of all the re- 
ligious . 
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li^pus bodies that ever exifted, the chrif* 
dan priefthood has, with the moft uni« 
form poUcy,. employed its own authoii^ 
and that of the ftate in its perfonal ag^. 
grandizement By turns the coadjtnor^ 
the difturberi the iervant, and the maftcr 
of the ftate, it has accommodated itfelf to 
all conjunctures, and has never &iled to 
advance its claims in proportion to the 
readinefe with which they were admitted. 
That prevailing branch which, under the 
name of the church of Rome, obtained 
the ecclefiaftical (bvereignty over all die 
fsureil and mod civilifed countries of En* 
rope, diftinguifhed itfelf by an alTumptioa 
of authority over the fouls and bodies of 
men, more, intolerable than the world had 
<!ver witnefled Its head, by the moii« 
ftfous pretence to infallibili^, eftabliflied 
a dominion which no human - limits could 
circumfcribc. The triumph of authority 
over mSon was indeed complete, when 
itien pre-eminent in genius, learning and 
virtue bowed to the decifiona of the papal- 
'iee as fo many oracles firom heaven. Nor 
. waa 



mck h r^rJj b ck iSTfLtnes of ilimfc igy 
^at dm fvaj vas exerted. It csnfancxd 
qoeflkmi b fcimce; aod the great GjJE- 
ko^ die gbry and dilgracc of fab age, was 
obHgtd CD retrad vhat his mind had le- 
ctived as a demonftradon^ at die com- 
mand of monks and prelates. Sudi a 
labric, reared by the combined operadans 
of impofture and violence during a num- 
ber of centuries, was not — perhaps never 
will be — overthrown by the arms of rca- 
(on aione. And fo baneful have been its 
eflfcftfi in debating every manly principle 
of the human mind, that its final fubver-* 
Hon can fcarcely be purchafed at too high 
A rate. The cfTence of popery cannot 
change while a particle of the fyftem re- 
mains I fnice it confifts in that aflertion of 
authority inherent in a particular clafs of 
lucui wliicli conilituccs them the fble* 
|uilf\rM uf ivligiouH truth. It is this claim^ 
ciiul n\K i^atioular ablurdities of do<5brinc 
\\\ puO^ioci which ought to have united- 
lUI \\\\' AUacks of icformcrs; but unfor- 
tunately 
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tiinately fonie of them have not rcfufcd 
to participate in it. 

Whenever, in a controverted point, one: 
of the parties refufes to defcend upon 
equal terms into the field of argument^ 
and calls on the civil power to filence and 
punifh its antagonift, all authority of opi- 
nion on that fide is at an end -, and how 
great foever may be the names that fup- 
port it, their ttftimony Hands for nothing 
in the eye of reafon. They may be fin- 
cere in their belief but by a want of re- 
liance on their, own caufe they afford juft 
grounds for fufpefting their fincerity. No 
one, it has been fhrewdly faid, is againft 
reafon, but when he is confcious that rea- 
fon is againft him. Not much lefs fuipi- 
cious is that dogmatical afiumption of the 
upper ground in contfoverfy, which en- 
trenches itfelf in fuppofed rights and pre- 
rogatives, treats as a violation of order 
and decorum the free ufe of language in 
its opponents, and even while it conde- 
•fcends to employ arguments, feafons them 
with arrogant and uncharitable reflcflions 
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on the motives and intentions of the ad« 
verfary. This conduft is with admiraUe 
^nrit and energy expofed in Roufleau's 
Letter to the archbiihop of Farisj in reply 
to his ^* Mandement'* agwift that author's 
^ Emile." " How^ much at your cafe 
(lays he) do you dignitaries talk I Recogr 
nifing no rights but your own, nor laws 
but thofe yourfelves have impoled^ fiu 
from thinkmg it your duty to be juflr, you 
do not hold yourfelves bound eVen to bc| 
humane. You haughtily overwhelm the 
weak^ without anfwenng for your own 
violations of equity to any one. Infiilts 
coft you no more than violences. On 
the leafl: call of intereft or ftatiooj you 
fweep us before you like duiL Some 
burn and anathematize^ others defame and 
difhonour, without right, without reafon* 
without contempt) even without hatredj 
merely becaufe it is part of the order of 
things, and becaufe the unfortunate objedL 
ftands in your way. When you iniult us 
with impunity, we may not even com- 
plain i and if we difplay our innocence and 

your 
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your wrongs, you accufe us of trealing 
you with diirefped/' < . . 

This pifture is perhaps overcharged 
for England; yet even amongiis the de- 
mand for reJpeSi in &your of exiftjng au- 
thority is carried to an unwarrantable 
length, and our ^gnitarks of all forts are 
a^r unwilling as their neighbours to quit 
the vantage-ground of tide and high 
place. Refpedt (further than the public 
peace is concerned) can only be juftly 
claimed by fuperior talents and virtues, 
by difintereftedneis and liberality. A 
** humble Foftcr'* may deferve it, when 
^^ ten metropolitans'' cannot make the 
leaft tide to it. 

To conclude— never forget, my Ion, 
that human authority can be no more 
than a relative and limited thing — that 
whether founded on genius, knowledge, 
or ei^perience, it may be balanced, and 
perhaps overwei^ed*^and that mankind, 
in matters of Opinion, as well as of civil 
inititution, are to be confidered as at all 

Voii* II* -^ H times 
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wots poOeflmg their coiire 

which DO acqiKfccDce of dior prodecrf- 

ibfs can abragsne. 
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OHT rHilttdN's dAkOfiN of tDUVj A$ A 

StJl^POWD PROtOTYPB OF AIOI^BRMT 

£MGtISfC OARDENtKC^. 



DJBAR SOITi 

In the former fenes of tetters ad(!refle4 
to you^ there was no topic, I btStvt, in 
which I mi^t (tctn to go ib ctiuch out 
of my way, as t&t of the tttodern ftyle of 
gardening Neither you nor t were like- 
ly ever to pofleis more than z flowerrpjbt 
and a cabbajge-ground ; and I might well 

have left the fortunate owners of nume- 
rous acres devoted to ornamental piir- 
pofesj to difcover by their own expe- 
rience wteit mode of laying them out 
would on the whole afibid them mod 
cnjoymeiitt t have had the fatisfaftion^ 

Ha however^ 
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however^ to find that my ideas on the 
iubjeft did not remain uniupported ; and 
a very elegant writer on the art (Mr. 
Uvedale Price) has not hefitated to cod- 
fefs^ that the facrifices made to fidhioa- 
able tafte in his own pleafiire-^rouiids 
have confider^bly in&mged his habitual 
gratifications*. But I do not mean to 
refume the topic at large s and my 



• <« I may perhaps have fpok^ moire feelingly 
on this (uhjcCty from having dpne myielf, what I 
fo condenm in other8> — deftroyed an old-failiioned 
garden.— I defiroyed ity not from diflikiag it; 
on the contrary, it was a facriftce I made againft 
my own fenfations^ to the prevailing opjnion. , 
I remember that evep this garden (fo infinitely 
inferior to thofe of Italy) had an air of decoration^ 
and of gaiety, arifing firom that decoration.— s« 
air pare — a dillin£^ion from mere unem belli (bed 
nature, which, whatever the advocates for extreme 
iimplicity may alledge, is furely eifential to an or- 
namented garden." Ejf. on the Pi^ure/que,^o\. II. 
The writer goes on to mention feveral particulars, 
as a raifed terrace, an arched way leading to a 
lower compartment, a fummer-houfe covered widi 
a Virginia creeper, an iron gate at the entrance pf 
a grove — the recolledllon of which £[ives him pe* 
puliar regret. 

fcnt 
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feat letter will only relate to a piece of 
literary criticifm incidentally connefted 
ivithit. ^ 

The chariaAer of the late lord Orford 
(Horace Walpole) as a writer and cHtic 
may^ I thinks without iqjuftice^ be (aid to 
have heen more diftinguilhed by vivacity 
and fancy^ than by folidity and corredt- 
neis. A propenfity to (tart new and pa- 
radoxical opinions feems to have been 
one of his ruling paflions; and the in* 
(lances in which he indulged it with re- 
ipedl to hlftorical difquilitions are well 
known to Englith readers. His fuccefs 
in making converts on thefe points^ has 
noc^ I believe, been con(iderable ; but a 
literary opinion, perhaps as extraordinary 
as any of thefe^ which he has maintained 
in his ^^ Obfervations on Modern Gar- 
dening,-'^ has apparently had better for- 
tune, and probably now compofes an ar- 
ticle in the current poetical faith of the 
country. This is, that.Miltpn, in bis 
defcription of the garden of Eden, exhi- 
bits a fort of anticipation of the modern 

H3 ftylc 
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fiyle in that art) wluch he fordkw <* bf 
the prophedc eye of tafte/' As I ima- 
gine this notion may eafily be proved to . 
be an error^ and as the errors of a Wal- 
pole are worth refuting, and the difcuffion 
may prove not unentert^ir^ I ftaH- 
make it the fubjeft of a letter* 

I muft begin with aflerting, that it is 
&rfrom my intendon to depreciate die 
defcripdve powers of our great bard m 
this inftance, in praife of which' more 
might be faid than has been done by the 
audior in quefiion, though upon difierent 
grounds. But I (hall endeavour to fhew,^ 
that the plan of Milton's Paradiie is ap- 
propriated to it as a peculiar Icene in 
creation, and by no means was intended 
to ferve as a model for gardens made by 
human hands — and alio, that there exifted 
various poencal defcriptibns of a limilar 
kind before his time, fome of which could 
fcarccly fail of being prefent to his me- 
mory when he wrote. 

Milton explicidy declares his idea of 

•Pwadire^. 
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Piursidilfej I9 %ing that; it wa|s ^' tJ^ue gul- 
den of Gqd/' jcpntamiog 

*< In naorrow room Nature's Whote iraaA.** 



To bsLvc Jaid ic ovt, therefore^ Iq 
terre^ A^aight iwalks, (en^oei^ and the 
coQtrivaoces of art^ woi^d hare been 41^ 
abfordity equal to that of placing Adaqi 
in a paUu:e of Grecian arcfaitefturei and 
it did not require^ die genius of a Milto^i 
to avcad £> grofs an impropriety: It was 
€videndy his bufineis to paint a natural 
fientj enriched with all the variety of de- 
Mghtful o]bye(9:s that coidd be aflembled in 
one fpot. ^With this, he was to join fome 
of the local particulars belon^g to Eden 
as defcribed in the book of Genefis ; aqd 
alio to throw over the whole fome what 
of the air of a ieledefl retrqat; eficloied 
and fet ap^t for th^ uie of its newly- 
xrreated inhabitants. AH thefe purpolcss 
\^ has accofnplifhed. . For the firfl^ he 
brings together every .chcMCc prpdu&xif 
the Vegetable creation ; flowers '^ worthy 
iif Paradtfe," trees " weeping odorous 

H 4 gums 
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gums and balm/* or hung with 
fruit ^^ bumifhed with golden rind ;" tD 
thefe he adds ^^ flocks grazmg the tender 
herb>'' and '* all kind of living creatures 
new to fight and ftrange/' enlivening the 
fcenery with their fports and gambols. 
He makes bis " crilped brooks'^ roll over 
beds of '* orient pearl and fands of gold ;" 
and thus ftudies to furnifli the fevonrite 
fpot with rarefies and minHie beauties^ 
which I conceive the modem land(cape- 
gardener would think fcarcely obje£b of 
his attention. It is true> the larger fea- 
tures of Paradife> its hills and dales^ lawns 
and Hopes, woods, lakes, and (Ireamsj are 
materials that a Brown would choofe to 
work upon; but where is the lover of na- 
ture who has not dwelt with delight upon 
thefe beauties as compofing the charms 
of every fine country i and in what new 
manner has Milton combined them ib as 
to give him a claim to fuperior ^ncy or 
tafte in rural fcenery? Mr. Walpole's 
imagination carffies him at once from 
Eden to Stourhead and Hagley. What 

refeoiblance 
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V^femblancc there is to the firft of thefc 
places in a river pafling '^ ingulpht through 
the fhaggy hill/' I pretend not to know; 
but it is manifeft that the poet cqndu(9:s 
the river of Eden^in this mannerj in order 
that he may afterwards divide it commo. 
dioufly into the " four- main ftreams" 
funning to different parts of the world, 
according to the fcriptural account. From 
this fubterraneous river the garden could 
in no other mode be fupplied with wa- 
ller, except " through veins of porous 
earth with kindly thirft updrawn >*' and if 
thefe unite in a fountain* whence rills are 
made to flow on all (ides, viliting eaph 
plant and flower, I conceive the idea ra- 
ther to have been derived from the mode 
of irrigation pradifed in all hot climates, 
and efpecially in the gardens or fara£fes 
of the eafl:, than to have been a poetical 
fbreflght of Hagley. With relped to 
the fence or enclofure of Eden, it is in- 
deed grandly conceived, and in a flylc 
much more appropriated to the fcene 
than the walls of gold and gems with 

which 
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^{licKfoine poets have furroundcd their 
Bowers of Blifs ; yet k has a ftiffheis and 
uniformity which would not fuit the pen* 
cU of a landfcape-painter. I much fuT- 
peft^ too> that die image in Milton^s nund 
of the « flow'ry arbours,'' and «« alleyi 
green/' the keeping which in niceotdcr 
was the principal employ of our firft pa- 
rents, partook too much^ of the artificial^ 
to correfpond with the principles of Ei^« 
li(h gardening in the moil approved dso* 
dcm taftc. After this view of MHtoh^ 
real pifbure, not the partial fketch of it 
drawn by Walpole, few readers will jjrd- 
bably fympathize with this writer in his 
fear left ** our defcendants (hould defraud 
the poet of half his glory by being per- 
fuaded he had copied fotne garden or 
gardens he had fcen, ' fo minutely do his 
ideas correfpond with the prefcnt ftand- 
^rd." It was, indeed, as Milton himfelf 
charafterifes it, " a happy rural feat of 
various view*' — the only adequate con- 
ceprion of a fpot feiefted by God himlclf 
for the habitation of his favoured crea"- 

turcsp. 
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tures^ and me^nt as a kind of epitome of 
the whok earth; But diat Milton tranf- 
/crrcd this notion to gardens property fo 
called^ the work of human artj there 
feems not the leaft realbn to fuppofe. 
On the contrary, where he mingks the 
idea of a garden with hi$ Eden, he dwells 
upon that artificial culture, and that fe* 
leAion of vegetables gratifying to the 
fmell and tafte, which in all prior ages 
had conftituted the definition of this inno- 
cent and elegant luxury, 

\ proceed to (hew, that Milton's de- 
icription of Paradife, whatever be thought 
of it, is fo far from ori^nality, that there 
are more parallel paifages in the poets 
relative to ioch fixnery, than to mpft 
other topics that came in his way. He 
himfelf alhides to thofe daffical fpots, the 
fieW of Enna, the ^qvc of Oronteii, and 
the Nyfeian ifle, as (imilar fcenes, though 
much infenor in beauty to his Eden^ 
Thfe Elyfian fields of VirgU are (lightly 
flcetched upon' die fame plan ; but the 
Eona of C^uidian^ in his lUpe of Pro- 

ferpine,, 
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ierpine, contains many of the ideas par-* 
dcularifed ; the inequality of the grouodj 
the fountains^ rills and lakes^ the (hady 
groves, and the profudon of flowers. 

Forma loci fuperat Acres : curvata tomord 
Parvo planitiesy 8c xnoUibus edita clivis 
Creverat in coUem : vivo de pumice fontes 
Rofcida mobilibus lambebant gramina rivis. 
Silvaque torrentes ramorum frigore foles 
Temperat, & medio bramam fibi vindicat aeftu* 

Haud procul inde lacus (Pergam dixere Sicani) 
Panditur, & nemorum frondofo margine cin£tas 
Vicinis pallefcit aqais. Lib. li. loi Sc feq. 

The land's fair form its flow'ry pride furpais^d ; 
A wavy plain upheav'd its fwelling fides 
And grew into a hill ; from living rock 
A gufhing fountain bath'd the dewy grais 
With quivering rills ; a wood with fhady boughs 
Tempers the burning funbeams, and fecures 
'Mid fummer heats a winter all its own. 
Not diftant far, begirt with leafy groves, 
A lake expands, and from its margin green 
The neighbouring waters take a foften'd hoe. 

Surely it cannot with truth be faid of the 
writer of thefe lines (to which many morcj 

equally 
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equally defcripdve, might be added) that 
he ''had not dropped; a hint" of the 
fcenes of £den. 

But it is in the Italian poetS} the &•- 
vourite ftudy of Milton, that we are par-* 
ticularly to leek the origin of many of his 
ideas; and the gardens of Alcina by Ari- 
ofto, and of Armida by Taflbj may be 
confidered as the* trut prototypes of the 
terreilrial Paradife. See how Ariofto 
luxuriates in his painting. 

Cuke pianure, e delicati colli, 

Chiari acque, ombrofe ripe, e prati molli, 

Vaghi bofchetti di foavi allori, * 
Di palme, e di ameniffime jnartelle, 
Cedriy ed aranci, ch'ayean frutti, e fiort^ 
ContefU in varie forme, e tutte belle, 
Facean riparo ai fervidi calori. 
De' giorni eflivi con lor fpefle ombrelle ; 
£ tra quel rami con fecuri voli 
Cantando fene giano i roiignaoli. 

Tra le pnrpuree rofe, e i bi^ipchi giglif 
Che tepida aura frefchiognora ferba» 
Sicuri B vedean lepri* e conigli, 
E cervi con la fronte aha, e fapeiba, 
^enza temer chi'alcun gli ucdda o piglif 
Pafcanp, o fiianfi rominando Pcrba, 

Saltan^ 
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Saltano i ddni, e i capri fnelK e dcftii,^ . 
Che fono in copia in quei laoghi canipefilri* 

Here culturM plains and gently-rifing htllt» 
Moid fneadows, fhady banks, and limpid rills« 
Citron and orange gay with fruits and Rowertt 
With laurel, myrtle, tmn'd in odorous bow>s^ 
Oppo&M in various forms, all f^ir and faf,^ 
Ward off the burning funi, the fultry day; 
While in their tufted ihades with fearlefs fiight 
Dwells, warbling clear, the charmer of the night. 
Amid the rofes red, and lilies pale^ 
Still blooming freih as breathes the tepiid gife^ - 
Secare appear the rabbit and the hare; 
And lofty flags that fear no hunter's (hare* 
Here lie at eafe, or crop the tender green« 
And frifking roes, and goats with adive mioo. 
In numerous herds play through the rufUc fcene. 

\ 

m 

If fome of the features of Milton's 
Eden may be diftinftly traced in thcfc 
lines, the whole fcencry is perhaps more 
cxadUy rcprefented in the garden of Ar- 
mida. 

Poi che lafciar gli avviluppati calli. 
In lieto afpetto il bel giardin s'aperfe ; 
Acqne ftagnanti, mobili criflalli, 
Fior vari, e varie piante, herbe diverfe* 

Aprichc 
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Apricht collincttc, otahMc valli, 
Selve, e ij^lanc^e in una vifta bfferfe, 
i (fjitl cb^l blftUo e^ caro accrefce si l^oprc* 
L-am dke tutto ffti ikolla fi fcOpre. 

B6ttk'(6 miftoril coho i col negktto) 
Sol»atanIi, e gli ornamentiy eifid. 
D^ Naipra arte par^ che per diletto 
li'imitatrice fua (icherzando imiti ; 
L*a6ra, non ch*aIcro, e de la' Maga efttto $ 
Vaara^ e&e rende gH albtf ri fioHd : 
06- fiori ecef ni^ ttetao il frutto dora 3 
fr mentrf ^unta I'qDi Taltro matofa. 

pBRusAL. Lib, Cant. xvi. 9, ia» 

T&« gard^ then unTdldsf a beaateoos (cese^ 
With flowVs a4orA*d# And dver-Iiting green. 
There filver lakes refled the beaming day, 
Here cryftal ftreams, in gurgling foantains play ; 
Cool vales defcend, and funsy hills arife^ 
And grofes and caves and giottoe (bike the eyes. 
Art Aew'd her utmoft ffUPtpCi hmt mt conoeal'd 
With greater charms die pleasM attention held. 
It feem'd as nature play*d a iportiye part. 
And &ove to mock the mimic works of art* 
By powerfnl magic breathes the f ernal air, 
Aad fragrant trees eternal bloflbms bear: 
Eternal frtita on every branch endure ; 
Thofe fwelling from thdr budsy and thefe mature. 

HOOLB. 
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quoting more; but it can fcarcely be ne* 
cefTary to accumulate prooifs that both 
thefe great poets were fufHciehtly (enfible 
of the charms of fele£t and unfophifticated 
nature^ to take delight in defcribing it 
with all the richncfs of colouring and (pft* 
iiefs of pencil they pofTelTcd. Taflb^ ia 
particular^ feems to have a better daiiQ 
than Milton to an anticipation of the nid* 
dcrn ftyle of ornamental gardening ; finoc 
he cxprefsly afcribes the beauties he is 
painting to ari^ but an art which perfefijy 
conceals itfelf under the guife of nature-— 
the very definition of that which is em- 
ployed in the Englilh garden. 

Is it not truly aftoniftiing that iuch a 
man as Walpole fhould be ignorant or 
forgetful of paflagcs lying fo obvious to 
the poetical reader as thofc above quoted ? 
For had they been at all prefent jto his 
memory, the utmoft perfonal or national 
partiality could never, one would fuppofc, 
have fufFcred him to arrogate to Milton 
an originality fo litde, in this cafe, be- 
longing to him. This example may 

ftrcngthcn 
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ftrengthen in your mind a caution which 
I think can fcarcely be too often incul- 
cated—;;^/ to rely too much, either in mat- 
ters of fadt or opinion, upon the authority 
of names. Very few, indeed, are they that 
deferve implicit confidence, and yet we 
daily fee it lavilhed upori thofe whofc 
claims are the moft inconfiderable. Ti- 
tie, wealth, and a certain figure in the 
fafhionable world, always carry more than 
their due weight. Even learning is ge- 
nerally much over-rated; and eminence 
in one point gives a credit *in others to- 
tally unconnefted with it* Every literary 
opinion that carries on its face a para- 
doxical air, or a drain of over-refinement, 
is fufpicious in its own nature, whoever 
be its author, and fhould be taken to tafk 
I)y the free examination of plain fenfe* 
How many are there that would fhrink 
from fuch an inqucft ! 

Farewell ! 
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LETTER VII. 

ON TUE CHARACTER OF AjAX in THi 

ILIAD^ 



' AhfAmt ever fince 1 was a resteer rf 
Homer> the qharaftcr oi Ajax in the Ilkd 
has ftruck me, among the group of licr^ 
fonages fo admirably painted by the jpoct^ 
as one of the mod meritorious i and I 
have wondered that in common opinion 
it (hould have been held in^ filch inferior 
eftimation. The caufe, I fuppofc, has 
been, that the general idea of Ajax \m 
been drawn from various other iburccSf 
and particularly from Ovid*s MetamoN 
phofes, where all the eloquence of Ulyflcs 
is employed to fix upon him the ftain of 
ferocious and brutal ftupidity. The dif- 
cuflion of a charafter of fidlion is of li(^ 

importance 
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importance in iticl^ and I confels I have 
been fufficiendy dilgufted with the air of 
importance given to fome of thefe invcf- 
tigatipns ; yet I think Homer's Ajax may 
afford a not uninterefting fubjeft for a 
letter, efpecially as I confider him as the 
exemplar of a moral clajs among-mankindj 
to which fufficient juftice is not rendered. 
This is the very valuable clafs of perfons, 
well qualified for the ftations they occupy^ 
and always ready to employ their beft 
exertions when called upon, from a fteady 
unvarying principle of duty, which re- 
quires no animation from temporary feel- 
ings or particular circumftances \ — a clafs 
of more confequence in the real buiinefs 
of life, than all the fplendid enthufiafts 
who are the favourites of poetry and ro- 
mance, and coo much fo even of hif* 

tory. 

Let us rup through, in order, the prin- 
cipal events of the Iliad in which this- 
hero bears a fhare. 

The bodily ftrength and martial port of 
Ajax, by virtue of which be is placed imme- 

1 2 diately 
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diately after Achilles in the mititarjrniuf- 
ter, are not the proper obje6b of my owi* 
fideration, which concerns fOul rather than 
body i yet it may be ^owed, that in thofc 
heroic timesj as they are called, they were 
the qualities whidh eiTentially marked h^h 
out for the poft of a warlike chieftain* 
But the firft diiplay of cbaraSler alio wpll 
juftifies his reputation. When Agamem- 
non takes a furvey of the confederate 
army previoufly to the battle in Book. IV, 
he finds different leaders in different ftates 
of preparation i but the two Ajaxcs (for 
here their merits are blended) arc diftio- 
guifhed as having already formed their 
troops in perfeft order to march. The 
formidable appearance of their cloud of 
infantry is illuftrated by one of the nobleft 
fimiles in the poem 5 and • Agamemnon, 
at the (ighc^ breaks out into a fervent 
wifh that all his commanders were in- 
fpired with the fame fpirit, in which 'event 
Troy could not fail foon to fink under 
the Grecian arms. 

When'Hcftor, in the feventh book, 

challenges 
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challenges to fingle * combat any of the 
Greek leaders, Ajax, as well as the reft, 
remains filent, apparently through modeft 
refcrve, till Neftor's fpecch roufes them 
to a voluntary offer of meeting the de- 
fiance. The determination, however, is 
committed to chance, and the lot, to the , 
great joy of the whole army, falls upon 
Ajax. He exptefles a foldier's confi- 
dence in the refult, but in terms fuffici- 
endy modeft i and he defires the Greeks 
to pray to Jupiter for his fuccefs j which 
circumftance may ferve to obviate any 
charge of impiety that his litde commerce 
with the Gods afterwards may have 
brought upon him. That he is no fa- 
vourite with any one of the deities, and 
neither afks nor receives their peculiar 
aid, will fcarcely injure his charafter with 
thofe -who are (hocked at the injuftice 
committed by Homer's divinities from 
their partialities, which are generally re- 
prefented as founded upon the moft un- 
worthy motives. Whatever was the 
poet's intendon in thus diftinguilhing 

I 3 Ajaj5 
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Ajax from his other heroes, he is ccFtainly 
a gainer by it in the true eftimate of 
worth, (ince from native ftrength of mind 
he performs a6tions, which in others are 
made the refult of a fupernatural impulie. 
In the duel with HeAor, Homer has 
been fwaycd by Grecian partiality to giw 
fo decided a fuperiority to Ajax> as inters 
feres with the leading principle of thf^ 
"poem, which is, the neceflity of the return 
of Achilles, as the only proper antago- 
nift of the Trojan hero. .Ajax, hoyirevtt, 
not only fignalizes himfelf as a warrior on 
the occafion ; his language and conduft 
are praife-warthy. If he boafts, it is not 
perfonally, but of his countrymen. /^ Be- 
fides Achilles, (fays he) there arc many 
among us able to meet your challenge/* 
And when the chance of battle is clearly 
in his favour, he makes no objeftion to 
the propofal of the heralds to fufpcnd hot- 
till ties, provided Heftor, as th^ chal-? 
Icnger, choofes to afk it. 

When he goes as one of the deputies 
to Achilles^ for the purpofe of perfuading 

that 
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that refentful hero to intermit his wrath 
againft Agamemnon, and return to his 
duty, on finding Achilles inexorable to all 
the eloquence and offers of Ulyfles, he 
breaks out in a drain of generous and pa- 
triotic impatience, and propoies to put 
an end to their fupplications, and carry 
back their anfwer to the Grecians, unwel- 
come as it may be. His fpeech is fom^- 
what blunt and inartificial, but fuitable to 
one whofe own attachment to the com- 
mon caufe makes him unable to excufe 
the derelidtion of another. 

In the battle of Book XI, fo adverie 
to the Grecians, Ajax, after refcuing the 
wounded Uiy0es, is attacked by the whole 
hoft of Trojans, with Heftor at their 
^ead. Jupijcer, likewife, ftrikes a preter- 
natural terror into his breaft -, fo that, 
^throwing his broad fhield behind him, he 
(lowly and unwillingly retreats. But his 
retreat is like that of a4ion from a crowd 
of foes I and the awe with which he ilill 
infpires the enemy is the ftrongeft tcfti- 
mony to his valour. The noted compa- 

1 4 rifon 
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liibn of the afs introduced in this place^ 
will not degrade the hero in the opihion 
of any judicious reader. I do not» in- 
deed, think that the poet is juftified by 
the ufual apology made for him^ that diis 
animal was a more refpe£bibie objeA in 
Greece at that time, than qow among us; 
for in fa£t, the circumftances dwelt ixjpon 
in the defcription are bis greedinefs for 
fodd, and his infenfibility tp blows^ qua- 
lities in their own nature ignoble. , But it 
is Homer's manner to be very little nice 
in his fimiles, either as to their fubjeiSl:, or 
their adaptatiort ; and he is ufually fatisfied 
if they apply to the (ingle point for which 
he adduces chem. Ajax was driven from 
the field of battle by the Trojans with as 
much difficulty a^ an afs from a corn field 
by a troop of boys,— this is the whole of 
the parallel. In like manner, the Greeks 
and Trojans contending for the body 
of Patroclus, are refembled to curriers 
ftretching a hide ; an apt comparilbn for 
the aftion of two parties tugging at an* 
pbjcft on contrary fides, which was all 
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that xhe poet wanted. But this is a di- 
greflion, 

In the fucceeding combats about the 
wall and before the (hips, Ajax is, as he 
is termed by the poet, the great bulwark 
of the Greeks, ever occupying the poft 
of danger and importance, unwearied in 
his exertions, and folely intent upon per- 
forming every office of a warrior and 
chieftain in repelling the foe. All the 
other leaders are wounded, or have retired 
to their tents, and the whole care and toil 
of the day devolves upon him. He is 
unable to refift the torrent of attack 
breaking in from all quarters, yet he re^ 
folves rather to die than yield. As. the 
laft effort, he takes his ftation on the very 
ihips, and thence beats off the afTailancs. 
At length, quite fpent with fatigue, and 
difarmed of his fole weapon, he withdraws 
a while from the ftorm'5 and inftantly, as 
if no other obftacle remained, the firft 
Ihip is fet on fire by the Trojans. It is 
impoffible for genuine valour, aftive and 
paffive, to be ej^hibited in more ftriking 

colours 
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colours; and I believe no hero cmi be 
found in the Iliad who fuftains' a trial 
equally fcvere. - ' 

^ When Patroclus is (lain, and the great 
point of honour is on one fide to leize^ 
and on the other to refcue, his dead body, 
Ajax is again called upon, and again takes 
upcm himfelf the burthen of the field, 
Thoi^ He£tor and the Trojans ruib on 
with the confidence of fuccefs, and J6ve 
himf|!lf manifeftly favows them^ Ajax 
abides by the body of his friend It is !• 
this emergency, when ovcrwhelnaed. widi 
a mift or darknefs which intercepts his 
view of the Grecian hoft, he makes the 
addrcfs to Jupiter which has been lb much 
admired for its moral fublimity; 

Lord of earth and air. 
Oh kbg ! oh father ! hear my humble pray*r : 
Difpel this cloud > the light of heaven reftore : 
Give me to fee, and Ajax diks no more : 
If Greece muft perifh, we thy will obey. 
But let us perifh in thc^ face of day ! Pop b* 

One of the fimlles employed on this 
occafion, is Angularly apt and exprcffivc. 

3 The 
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The two Ajax€s keeping back the aflail- 
ing crowds are refembled to a mourn) 
(Iretched acrofs a plain, and repelling the 
waters of a vaft inundation, ^This defen- 
five effort is the laft martial exploit of 
Ajax in the Iliad i every other hero being 
judicioufly made to give way to Achilles 
on his return to the war. 

Why Honaer has chofen to reprefent 
Ajax as a lofer in all the games in which 
he is engaged at the funeral of Patroclus^ 
is not eafily explained ; efpecially as they 
are of a kind in which his bodily ftrength 
and vigour would have fzir fcopc for ex- 
ertion. But having fixed his reputation 
by making him the refource of his coun- 
trymen on all (erious occafions, it is of 
litde confequence that others furpafs him 
in fportive conflidts. , 

Such is the Ajax of the lUad^— a hero 
(as far as fo rude an age admits of he- 
roifm) in grain; tried and proved by every 
difficulty and danger j not the meteor of 
a day, but, Ihining with equal luftrc 
through the whole period of aftionj al- 
ways 
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way» in hi^ places reforted to on every 
emergency, and . never in v^ ; not hur- 
ried along by idle bravado or enthufiaftic 
ardour, but inaking utilify the guide of 
his exertions i finally, never yielding but 
when mortal refiftance was unavailable, 
and when a heaven-born champion, .widi 
celeftial aid, was neceflary to turn the tide 
of fortune. He may then ftand at the 
head of aMe and u/eful men, whole .value is 
fijperior to their fame i— a clals of which 
there are members in every profcffion and 
rank of life, and to whofe affiftanqe the 
firft-rate charadlers owe great part of their 
celebrity and fuccefs. 

Such v^as the Antipater of Philip of 
Maccdpn, of whom the latter, when re- 
proached for his late rifing, faid, *^ I flept, 
becaufe I knew Antipater was awakes"— 
who, while Alexander the Great Was ram- 
bling he fcarcely knew whither, and afting 
the conqueror among effeminate Afiatics, 
held the reins of warlike Greece; quafhed 
the revolt of the generous Agis, and con- 
tinually fupplied his matter with frefh bo- 
dies 
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dies of difciplined foldiers. Such was 
the Labienus of Caefar, the Agrippa of 
Auguftus, the Sully of Henry IV, the 
Cecil of Elizabeth, the Ireton of Crom- 
well. Such appear to be the generality 
of thofc officers in the Britifti navy, under , 
whole conduft the empire of the ocean 
ha;s been maintained for their country 
every where, againft all foes, by dint of 
equal valour and unvarying IkilL In fci- 
eiice, in the arts, in the common bulinefs 
of life, fuch men might be pointed out« 
In general, they are thofe whom the lead- 
ers in important afiairs would choofe for 
their feconds, to fupply their places on 
occafion, adt according to their plans, and 
take the management of feparate and de- 
pendent parts. Their efTential qualifica- 
tions are, a perfedt fitnefs, for tl)eir poftst 
and a conftant readinefs to bring all their 
powers into full exertion, — firmnefs, vigi- 
lance, order, and the habit of 6xing the 
attention upon particular objedls. *^ Pa- 
res negotiis neque fupra" has been thought 
but fubaltern praife -, but if we be allowed 

to 
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to tranflate thefe words> by ^^ Mafters of 
their bufinds, and not above it," the idea 
of the charafter here intended will be ade- 
quately exprefled, and furely it implies no 
mean commendation. The (fnthufiafm 
c£ genius^ and the creative &culty of in- ' 
vention, do not belong to it; but it reaches 
the mark of known excellence in whatlt 
undertakes. Without thefe Ajaxesj the 
greateft geniuies may be foiled^ and the 
mod brilliant enterprizes prove abortive. 
With them^ the world will go on well in 
its ordinary train^ and iteady prolperity 
will compenfate the want of ftriking im- 
provement. 
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LE.tTER VIII. ' 



OU EVIDENCE IN MATTER OF FACt# 



DEAR SON^ 

In a former letter I touched upon the 
authority arifing from teftimony in matter 
of fad, and hinted at a few circumftances^ 
which were neceflary to give it all the 
weight it could acquire. But as this is a 
very important confideration in the pur- 
fuit of truth, I think it well deferves to 
be made the fubjefk of a Separate diicuf- 
fion. 

It was the great defedt of the fylld^ic 
method of reafoning, that requiring a 
previous agreement between the ,two par- 
ties in a debate, in certain propofitions 
whence the conclufion was to be deduced^ 
: it would fcarcely apply to any fubjeffc on 

which 
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which mankind really differed. In con- 
fcquence, nothing can be more trifling 
than the examples ufually given of lo]gicaI 
dcmonftration, which arc little more than 
exemplifications of the definition aSumed 
as the bafis ; and if this be dilputed by 
the opponent, the conteft is at an end. 
Mathematical dcmonftration, in like man- 
ner, is founded upon the acknowledged 
truth of certain premifes or axiomsj and 
therefore extends no farther in its appli- 
cation than to things, the fundamental 
properties of which appear alike to all 
minds. ' . 

But in all cafes in which either the 
common bufinefs of life, or the theory 
and pradlice of arts founded upon expe- 
rimental inquiry, are concerned, matters 
of fa6l are the great objefts to be alcer- 
tained ; and to draw juft conclufions from 
them is lefs difficult, than to fettle the 
rules of evidence by which they arc to be 
eftablifhed. Give m^ faSls-^well-authen-^ 
ticatedfaSls — cries the politician, the eco- 
nomift, the phyfician, the chymift^ the 

manufacturer. 
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nianufaflurer, and leave me to make in- 
ferences for myfclf. Let us fee, then, 
what caufes (land in the way of this dc- 
fired authentication j for that it does meet 
with many ob{lru(5lions, is but too evi- 
dent, from the great fgbfifting differences 
of opinion in things of high importance 
to the welfare of mankind. 

I fhall begin with obferving, that either 
from original differences in temper, of 
from the different courfe of experience 
men have gone through, the very fame 
evidence of fadt makes a totally different 
impreffion on the minds of different indi- 
vfduals. Some, fincere in their own na- 
tures, and having no ends in view which 
tempt to the pradice of deceit, moving, 
perhaps, in a narrow circle, and little cpn- 
verfant with the world at large, look into 
themfelves for the motives which adtuate 
ethers; and finding the propenfity to 
fpeak truth, and the repugnance to falfe- 
hood, fome of the moft powerful princi- 
ples in their conftitution, they feel it as a 
much greater improbability that a man 
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ihould teQ a wilful lie, than diat a vtff 
excraordinaxy event Ihould take place. 
Hence diey yield an eafy credit to grave 
aflerrions made by perfbns competent to 
die knowledge of what they relate i and 
dtrefb teftimony is to them one of the 
iiioft cogent of all arguments^. Others, 
who are confdous of a looie attachment 
to truth in themfelvesj and of frequent 
deviations from it;— -or, wha abhorring 
lalfehoodj have yet^ in their intercourft 
withmankindj been unfortunate endiig^ 
to meet with it hi great abundance s be- 
come habituated to fo low an eftlmation 
of the value of human teftimony, that its 
weight in their eyes is trifling when ba- 
hnced againft a ftrong improbalnlity* In 
addition to the difference of temper above 
pointed out, there are others depending 
on the imagination and the underflranding. 
Some find a pleafure in admittmg extra- 
ordinary fadls and incidents, as it tends to 
enlarge the fphere of their fancy, and 
elevate the foul with impreflions of no^ 
velty and wonder^ Others, on the con- 
4 trary. 
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tfary, fcem to indulge doubt and dilbclicf 
through a fpirit of Contr^iftion, and a 
kind of dcprcfling principle. The na- 
tural fagacity, too, which men bring to 
examination, is very unequal; and fomc 
deteft numberlcls fources of crrot artd 
mifreptefentation, which efcape the blunt* 
cr fenfcs of others. 

From thefe conjoined caufes it has 
happened, that fyftems referring for their 
fupport to evidence of fadt have met with 
ia very different reception from different 
inquirers; nor does it Iccm at all proba- 
ble that an uniformity of opinion con* 
cerning them will ever take place, in 
cafes where new cvidetice is not now to 
be expelled. There appears to be no 
poffible mode of bringing a perfon over 
to the belief of what, after a fiiU exami* 
nation, he has rejefted aa incredible, the 
balance of argument on each fide remain- 
ing the fame% He will claim for his own 
fenfations refpeding what is^ or is not^ 
the object of rational belief, the lame au- 
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thority that any one dfe qui claim £or 
his. 

Acquiefcing, therefore, in thefe una- 
voidable caufes of uncertainty^ which are 
entailed upon our very nature^ let us pro- 
ceed to the conGderation of thole circum- 
dances relative to which we may hope 
that fbme r^}\es for general appficatioa 
may be eftabli(hed. 

When the reporter of a && has a ina- 
nifeft intereft in caufing it to be believed^ 
it is univerfally acknowledged that his tef' 
timony is to be received with fufpidon. 
No one of common fagacity vsrould take 
implicidy the word of a quack in favour 
of his noftrum^ or of a patentee in favour 
of his invention. But befides the groHer 
intereft of pecuniary advantage^ that of 
glory^ of influence, of diftinftion, in ihort« 
every thing in which fclf is concernedi 
may excite to faUe or exaggerated repre* 
ientations* Upon fome individuals^ per* 
haps almoft upon whole nations^ the loye 
of fame operates ^ one of the moft for- 

ciUc 
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able of all motives. It will urge to un* 
dertakings of the greatcft toil and danger, 
and produce a cheerful fubmiffion to the 
fevcrcft privations, where glory can be 
viewed as the refult. Can it be fuppofed, 
theAi that a fimple attachment to truth 
will often refiil an ardent paffion of this 
fort ? It is an unpleafant reSe(5tion> that 
fuch a temper, frequently the concomi- 
tant of genius and high powers of in- 
vention, (hould fo much tend to invali- 
date the credibility of its poflSrflbr^ and to 
miflead rather than enlighten mankind. 
It is feldom that one who looks to high 
honour from a difcovery, will be content 
with exaftly the (hare that belongs to him, 
and will not ufe fome artiBce to make it 
appear greater than it is. He will not 
only be tempted to claim a priority In the 
inventions of another, but to add to his 
own fome fiditious circumftances which 
may improve their brilliance or ibiidity. 
On this account it has happened, that 
thofe difcoveries which have beft ftood 
the teft of experimental inquiry, have 

K 3 been 
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been made by men, not only cool and 
cautious in their tempers, but little in* 
fluenced by the defire of admiration. Our 
countrymen Newton and Harvey, may 
ferve as examples of this truth; and per* 
haps the comparative indifference to ^me 
obfervable in our nation renders our phi- 
lofophers better authority in matter of 
fa£t, than the more vain-glorious, though 
highly ingenious and aftive ones, of 
France and Italy. 1 wifti our veracity 
was equally proof againft the love of 
money. 

Befides the dire6): falHfication praftiied 
by thofe who have freed themfelves from 
all the fhackles of truth, there is a lefs 
criminal, but not lef^ mifchievous, pro- 
penfity to mifreprefentation, which fclf- 
love fecretly infufes into |he authors of 
new fyftems and difcoveries, by difpo^ing 
them to view things in th^ir favour in the 
ftrongefl light, and to Ihut their eyes to 
all that ni,akes againft them. In thefc 
cafes there is generally a half-confciouf- 
• n^fs of unfairncfsi but the temptation of 

rcmQving 
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removing all obje£tions, and giving a 
roundneis and perfedtion to a favourite 
theory, is too great to be refitted. The 
ingenious man thinks a degree of partiality 
for a child of his own cxcufcable ; and if 
he fcruples to deck it out in deceitful 
ornaments, he feldom will, to throw fome- 
what of a veil oyer its weak and diipro- 
portioned parts. Even where the opi- 
nion is the adopted offspring of another, 
the lame paternal tendernefs is v/ery apt 
to fteal upon the mind, and prompt the. . 
fame management. I fear, therefore, that 
we mutt ^dmit it as a necefTary pradlical 
rule, to extend a degree of fcepticifm 
over all fadts adduced by warm theorifts 
in fupport of their fyftems, whether thefc 
be originally their own, or have been re- 
ceived with the ardour a (plepdid novcilty 
ufually excites. 

The cautions above fuggeftecf refer to 
a man's inclination to be a faithful relator 
of fafts I but there are many more which 
have in y|ew his capacity for it. In the 
firft place, without confidering particular 

K 4 objedts. 
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objetflsj there is in fome peHbns fiich a 
/ general want of accuraqr in examinatioo^ - 
and of clearnefs in conception^ as renders 
them almoil utterly unfit to be the re- 
porters of a matter of any nicety or com- 
plexity. They are ftruck with fbme fio- 
gle circumftance at the commencement^ 
which dazzles and throws them off their 
guardj and confounds their perception, dl 
all the concomitants. It is upon this fin- 
bkj which all men have in fome degree 
when their curiofity or* intereft b ftrongly 
excited, that the exhibitors of Ju^^ing 
tricks and deceptions greatly depend for 
their fuccefs^ in feeming to do what is 
impoilible to human (kill. I have known 
perfonsj not deficient in fenfe, but want* 
ing in prefence of mind, who have come 
froni fuch exhibidons with the full per- 
fiiafion that things have been eflfedcd 
which would have been abfolutely (uper- 
natural; when, upoa putdng them t» a 
difliqdt recital, it was evident th^t ^ey 
had made no ufe-of their fenfes from the 
7 beginning 
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beginning to the end of the procefs, ex- 
cept as they were direfted. 

For they in gaping wonderment abound, 

will apply to many children fix feet high, 
as well as to the urchins of a dame- fchool. 
There is fuch a thing as an appetite for 
wonders, which makes a perfon meet an 
impofture at leaft half way, and yield up 
his underftanding almojd without a drug- 
gie. Dr. Johnfon's obfequious lacquey 
and pupilj who imbibed all his theoretical 
weaknefTeSj and joined to them the prac<* 
tical ones belonging to his own character, 
had a very full portion of this difpofition, 
and I fuppofe no atteftations he could 
make of having (een a ghoft ftalking in 
the mift of a highland hill, would have 
gained him credit even with his mafter. 
** B. (fays the Dodor, in his letters) who 
is very pious, went into the chapel at 
night to perform his devotions, but came 
back in hade, for fear of Ipedres.'^ I 
believe I need not inculcate upon you, 
that where fuperftition has eftablifhed its 

empire. 



empre^ all credibility is at an end rc(peft« 
sDg objcifts coone£ted with clut weak* 
nefs. , 

The particular incapacities of peribm 
tp be adequate witneffes of a fuppc^ 
h&, turn upon their ignorance of the an^ 
fcicnce^ or bufinefs to which that £si6t be- 
fengs. Perhaps you will not charge loe 
with pro&ifional prejudice Vrhen 1 afleFt» 
that no man can be z^ competent judge of 
the a^on of remedies in the cunc of a 
difeaie, who has not in fome degree been 
converfant with the ftudy and praftice jof 
pbyfic. For want of being fenfible of 
this truth, men have deceived and. been 
deceived more egregibufly in this matter 
than, I believe, in any other concern of 
human life. When it is confidered, that 
duly to fubftantiate the efficacy of a re- 
tnedy, three points are to be proved i— 
Jtbat the patient had the difeaie ^(figncd 
jwi-that he has been cured of *it-r-and that 
the cure was effedted by the means al- 
Jcdged; it will appear that a pqfitive det** 

£ifKm in (this c^fe .is.no flight e^ovc .of 

knowledge 
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knowledge and judgment. In faft, no- 
thing is more qommon than a miftake io 
this refpeft among the faculty thcmfelvcs. 
In one favourite objedt of your own 
ftudies, chemiftry, I am fure you muft be 
aware of many fourccs of deception in 
experiment, which would entirely cfcape 
ordinary obfervers. I rccollefl a late in-^ 
ftance of fraudulent delufion in this art, 
which is one of the beft examples of the 
particular incompetence of witneffes I am 
acquainted with. An apothecary^ at z 
very celebrated feat of learning in this 
kingdom, thought proper to revive the 
old impofture of pretending to convert 
the bafer rpetals into gold. In proof of 
his llcill, he performed an experiment be* 
fore a feleft number of witneffes, confift- 
ing of dignitaries of the church, heads of 
houfcs, and even one or two lords, in 
which he gave fuch fenCble demonftra* 
tion of the produdion of gold, that he 
obtained their formal tcftimony to the 
fadt In confequence, the univcrfity^ 
proud of the poJpTeffion of a chemical phi- 

lofophcr 
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loibpher of its own who could do fiich 
great things, conferred on him the degree 
of doftbr of phyfic. Hitherto the iaffiur 
was only ludicrous ; but it ended .in tra* 
gedy: for, fome inquirers of more know- 
ledge and acutenefs, having fully deteSed 
the impofhire, the poor man> unable to 
bear his i^nominyj fwaliowed poifon. 

Many of the mifreprefentacions with 
which hiftory abounds, proceed from in* 
competence of a fimilar kind ; the writers 
having from hearfay given (tatements of 
diings^ which none but perfons admitted 
to the moft fecret counfels could know, 
or having made defcriptions of matters 
beyond the fpherc of their comprchen-- 
fion. Of this latter kind are moft of the 
relations of fieges and battles, drawn up 
by men of letters in their clofets, proba- 
bly from confufed and indiftind: memo- 
rials, whic(i their ignorance^ has rendered 
ftill more perplexed. A proper coavic* 
tion of this truth would cut ihort manjr 
an elaborate criticifm on paflages in an- 
cient authors, which it is impoflible to 

reconcile 
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reconcile to probability or confiftcncy. 
The relations of travellers refpefting fo- 
reign countries are fubjedt to a great va- ^ 
riety of errors proceeding from incom- 
petence. How, indeed, Ihould a perjbn, 
by running through an extenfivie empire 
in the fpace of a few weeks or months, 
ignorant of its language, unacquainted 
with its cuftoms, and even with the com- 
moncft modes of life among its inhabi- 
tants, new, in Ihort, to every fcene that 
it prefents, be able to fill bulky volumes 
with its population, laws, commerce, 
manners, military ftrength, and other cu- 
Kious particulars, without fnatching every 
cafual information, however flight and 
unauthencicated, and making up the reft 
by his own guefs, if not invention. From 
the grofs miftakes made by foreigners in 
dcfcribing our country, we may form a 
judgment of thofe fallen into by our own 
tourifts when abroad. It is quite enough * 
to truft the native writers in each. 

After all thefe remarks on infufficient 
evidence, you will perhaps fay. What then 

are 
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sre we to reckon fufficient I I CiUinoft mi^ 
fwer this queftion otherwife thian by it* 
vcf fing the preceding negatives, am pro- 
iK>uncing it to be^ that which is given bf 
cool> cautious, diSnterefied^ Aad weQ^ 
Informed perfons, not zealoufly attached 
to lyftem or party^- and apparently more 
folicitous to inftruA than to Ihiney Sudi 
I hope you will meet with bf carelidte^ 
fearch on moft occafions which' teqcnre 
you to form pofitive opinions 5 yet I #ifl 
conclude with advifing you, as engaged 
in a branch of experimental phtlofbphy. 
Never implicitly to confide in the expe- 
riment of another* when you can repeat 
it yourfclf J — and, as ah inquirer into the 
iadts of hiftory , Never to be fatisfied with 
a fingle account, when there arc others 
with which you can compare it. 



Yours, &c.. 



I-ETTE* 
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01^ THE CHARACTER OF CIOERO* 



In a letter I formerly wrote to ypu, 1 
liiade the charader of Pliny the younger 
the foundation of fome remarks on the 
moral effefts of the love of praife* The 
general tenor of them was to fhow, that 
although this paflion, indulged to excels, 
might injure a man's refpeftabiUty, and 
fubjcft -him to ridicule and impofition, 
yet that it ufually exerted no unfavourable 
influence on the heart. Unlike thofe 
fclfifh propenfities whi<!:h may be gratified 
without the participation of our fellow-^ 
creatures, it requires the afliduous culti- 
vation of the fecial connexions, and fub- 
fifts by a reciprocation of fentiments of 

kindneid 
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Undnds and eflEcm- If it impairs I 
judgment, it nourifties the affeftions. If 
IE difpofes to die foible of vanity, it pro- 
tefls from the vice of pride. 

The love of applaufe in Pliny fcems to 
have been fimple— without any rival in- 
(iliDarion which could difpute the field 
with it. In a ftill more eminent charac- 
ter of antiquity, Cicero, we may contem- 
plate it in a more complicated relationj 
juid the view of its influence thus modified 
and compounded, may afford ibme new 
obfervations in the knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. 

Cicero appears to have been nourilhed 
with glory from liis eariieft years. The 
extraordinary quicknefs of his parts dif- 
■playcd itfclf in fuch a manner while he 
was yet at fchool, that, we are told, his 
comrades ufed to accompany him in a 
I^y as he went and returnedj by way of 
doing him honour; and that many of their 
- fethers vifitcd the fchool in order to wit- 
ncfs his exhibitions. His Greek educa- 
tion confirmed both his love of fame, 
and 
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and the high opinion he had with reafon 
imbibed of. his own fupcriority* The 
Greeks were adepts in delicate flattery, 
as well as mafiers in art and fctence. , A 
litde while before Cicero finally quitted 
the country, in order tb purfue his for- 
tune at Rome, his preceptor in oratory, ^ 
the Rhodian Molo, being preient at his 
public declamation in the Greek lan-^ 
guage, in the midft of the applaufcs given 
by the affembly, afFefted a penfiye filcnce, 
which he afterwards exj^ined by faying 
that he was fecredy lamenting the fortune 
of Greece, on feeing that its only remain- 
ing boaft, its fuperiority in learning and 
eloquence, was about to be transferred to 
Rome. 

Circumftances fo well calculated to feed 
his vanity, joined with a natural difppfi- 
tion highly fufceprible of imprefllons, may 
account for that infatiable appetite for 
praife which diftinguiftied this great man. 
It was, indeed, foftered by his profefEqn 
of a public pleader J for it may be ob- 
ferved, that all thofe difplays of abilities 

Vol. II. L which 
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t(4iicK are made in the face of Auftteroui 
tSemblies^ and excite waraii and undif* 
guiied applaufes, naturally in^ire the love 
of |>raife) and • iu concomitant^ vanity. 
Befides the fuccefsful orators of the hnr, 
thofe of the pulpit, as well as eminent 
a£h>rs on theflag<s, and paiti^rs and fcu^ 
tors of celebrity, ha^e been reoiarkablt 
fbrthefe ^ualities^ It ihould, . however^ 
probably be attributed to a, remaining 
groffiiefs of manners at Rome in Cicero's 
time, the confequencc of recent civiliza^ 
don, that his (elf- love appears under 6xh 
broad and undilguiied features. Had the 
fame delicacy of feeling then prevailed, 
as we find in modern times, or even in 
the age of Pliny, his good fenfc muft have ^ 
reftrained him from fhocking it by a'total 
want of decorum in difplaying his merits^ 
Indeed, it appears that be did give offence 
by an endlefs repetition of the fame topics 
and by the exclufive credit he took to 
bimfclf for the events of his confulaic, in 
which, his public fervices^ great as they 
undoubtedly were, could icarcely equal 

the 
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unbounded feif-applaiire with which 
in fo many orations and epifttes he com<« 
meoiorates thtm. His rcqueflfto the hK* 
toriad Lucceius> that in recording his ac* 
tions he would not finnit himfdf ta his 
^wn conceptions of themj but would even 
violate tiie law^ of htftory in decorating 
diem with all the ornaments of rhecoric^ 
is 6jtk a barefac^ avowal of luft of praife 
in its moft reprehcnfible form^ as nothing 
but the unguarded Ucenfe of $ itiling paf« 
iSon could inlpird. 

But admiration alot^ could not dm the 
defires of a foul like that of Cicero. 
Feeling in himfelf a capacity equal to any 
demand, be entered into public life with 
d refolution of pUfhing forwards in the 
tareer of ambition. And ^s he faw no- 
thmg to which> in a republican confHtu-^ 
tion, he might not arpire> he determined 
ftudioudy to improve eveiy opportunity 
for advancement. The ficuation of Romb 
at that period, however, threw maiiy ob* 
ftaeles in the way of a new man. In the 
contention of powerful fa&ions^ wealth, 

L 2 rankj 
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i-ank^ and natural conne»ons> were c^ the 
highef^ confequence. Cicero^ who j)of- 
fefled neither thefe, nor the next advan- 
tage in an empire founded on conqueft, 
military talents^ was obliged to place his 
fole reliance for diftin&ion upon his elo-. 
quence. This wasj indeed, a powerful 
infti^mentj and no man ever wielded it 
with more force and dexterity* But the 
exertion of forenfic eloquence at that dme 
required peculiar management. Attack 
or defence in great caufes involved many 
complicated interefts ; and if^ on the one 
hand, the orator might acquire glory and 
favour, on the other, he might incur re- 
proach and enmity. The policy of keep- 
ing well with the great was therefore ob- 
vious to an unfupported candidate for civil 
honours j and to this Cicero was further 
inclined, from that timidity and irrefblu- 
,tion of temper, which all his philolbphy 
was unable to overcome. Thefe dcfcds 
perhaps are infeparably attached to fpirits 
of finer mould, obedient to every (limii- 
lus, pleafant'or painful, and receiving 

every 
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every impreflion in its moft exquifitc de- 
gree. Of this extrcmt fufceptibiKty, his 
inordinate love of applaufe may be reck- 
oned only a particular modification. Wc 
are to view him, therefore, as a man to 
whom honour, diftinftion, the pleafures 
of fbciety, and the comforts of opulence, 
were neceffary for the enjoyment of life. 
Thefc he was to acquire by his own ef- 
forts, and they were only to be acquired 
by fomerimes facrificing the right to the 
expedient. Yet he had been educated in 
the principles of virtue, and was fincerely 
defirous of his country's welfare. Hence 
arofe that contrariety of motives which, 
during his whole public courfe, made him 
fluftuatc between difierent parties and dif- 
ferent plans of conduft, but which, upon 
the whole, well entitled him to the praife 
beftowed on him long after his death by 
Auguftus — -'^ This was an eloquent man, 
and a lover of his country." 

The compliances to which he was led 
in the piJrfuit ©f advancement were, how- 
ever, by no means trifling or indifferent i 

L 3 and 
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and thejr will ferve to flicw how' much 
more feribus are the deviations from nee- 
titude> caufed by amlntionj than the vio^ 
htipns of propriety occaiioned by mere 
vanity. To fccure Pompey's &vour» Ci- 
cero pnocnoted with all the powers of hia 
eloquence that Manilian law whkh con* 
.ferred upon. him an authority beyond the 
limits of the conftitutioni and the ccample 
of which afterwards materially aflifted 
Csfar in his ambinous projefts.; During 
the firft triumvirate he frequcndy liipr 
ported modoDs framed to ilrengthen the 
undue influence of thofe party chie6^ and 
was not backward in defending their tooU 
and agents when judicially attacked by the 
firtner friends of the republic. Indeed^ 
though his public pleadings are diftin« 
guifhcd by fome remarkable profecudonsa 
yet he much more frequently took the 
ground of defence i and provinces, per- 
haps as much pillaged as Sicily was by 
Verres, had to lament that the eloquence 
of Cicero was employed to obftruft them 
in feeking that redrefs which he had by 

fuch 
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foch laudable exertions obtained for diat 
ifland. The lofty fpirtt of thofe tunes 
not permitting a ienator and ttmt of dif* 
tin6Hon to plead for^ hire, Cicero could 
not make the apology for undertaking a 
bad cauie that the mod fplendid lumi- 
naries of a modern bar do not fcniple to 
make — that he was fee^d for the purpofe. 
Abufe of eloquence in him wa^ the lpon« 
taneous facrifice of principle to friendfhip 
orintereflr. , 

The threefiJd influence over his mind* 
of ambition, vanity^ and timidity^ may 
clearly be difcemed in bis public condutf); 
to the very clofe of his life. On the 
breaking out of the war between Pompey 
and Ciefar, it rendered him a tsirdy and 
hefitating follower of the party his con- 
fcience approved. It made him, in the* 
opinion of the foes of the ufurping con- 
queror, unfit to be intruded with the con- 
piracy for his deftniclion, though, from 
his defence of that adion, it appears, that 
friendihip or gratitude would not have 
withheld him from joining in it ; and it 

L 4 finally 
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finally fufi^ercd him to become the com- 
plete dupe of the flattery and feigned re- 
fpeft of the yoxing Oftavianus, whofe art- 
ful fchemes of aggrandizement he fcdu- 
loufly promoted, tiH it was too late to 
counteraft them, when their objed ftood 
fully difclofed, and he himftlf was one of 
the deftincd viftims. 

What a confirmation do the errors of 
this great man afiprd of the philofophical 
'maxim, that true wifdom and virtue are 
infeparable! With intelledtual qualities 
fuperior to thofe of moft public men in 
any age, he was perpetually diverted from 
the path of real policy, as well as of duty, 
by confidcrations proceeding froni the de- 
fefts of his original principles' of condud, 
and the imbecility of his temper. 

Meantime let us be juft and candid in 
' our eftimate of chara6ters. Cicero lived 
in a period full of difficulties to one who 
wiftied really to ferve his country in public 
life. The ancient conftitution of Rome, 
always un fettled and ill balanced, was now 
almoft reduced to a mere nominal exift- 

cnce; 
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dice ; and amid contending parties^ all 
fadious and turbulent, ceafed to exert any 
fteady authority, , Without joining him-^ 
felf to a parfy, a man could acquire no 
confequenccj and without coniequence, he 
could do no good; Cicero chofe the fide 
he thought the bed, but he was fully fen- 
fible of its dcfeds. Perhaps the only 
public point on which he felt entire con- 
viftion was the neceffity of quelling the 
Catilinarian confpiracyj and inefiefting 
this, his condudt Was uniformly great and 
laudable. To have been the acknow- 
ledged faviour of his country on one grand 
occafion, is a merit and felicity that rarely 
occurs to an individual. This, too, was 
the bufinefs of his higheft elevation, when 
he had attained the objeft of which he had 
fo long been in purfuit. It is fair^ there- 
fore, to conclude, that had he been born 
to power, he would have exerted it for 
the good of mankind ; and that even in 
his moft cenfurable compliances for ob- 
taining it, he fecretly refolved to make 
amends by his ufe of it. Neidier could 

any 
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any thing be more pure and exemplaiy 
than his condtidb as ^governor of a pro^ 
Tince. In this fituacionj as well as in his- 
confulfhip, love of praife coincided with 
dutf, and itirhulated him to the moft be- 
neficial exertion^. Suppoie him pkccd 
in the fituation of Pliny, a wealthy heifi 
trained to letters under an illuftrious kinC- 
man^ the fubjeft of a government which 
gave no fcope to party politics, feeing a 
path open to diftinftion by the eafy me- 
thod's of cultivating polite literature and 
innoxious eloquence, finally, cherifhed by 
a virtuous and indulgent mafler, and raifed 
to honoursT which were to be beft- main- 
tained by copying the benevolent plan of 
the beftowcrj — m fuch circumflanccs, Ci- 
cero, like Pliny, would probably have had 
only the foible of vanity, to counterba- 
lance exalted talents and amiable virtues. , 
He was kind and humane before thofe 
were properly Roman qualities. He was 
^ a zealous promoter of philofophical Hu- 
dies, while yet they were fcarcely natura^ 
lized to his country. We may wifh, in^ 

3 deed. 
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decdj that hi$ philo&i^hy had been mwe 
a principk of adttonj than a topic for dif* 
tuflion ; for it muft be acknowledged, 
that on real emergencies^, fuch. as bis ba« 
nifhmentj and the death of his daughter^ 
it miferably failed him. But M^ith all the 
fyftems of philofbphy before him, and 
judgment to choofe the moflf raponal, he 
wanted zfhilofopbicattemfen and Epicurus^ 
whom he defpifed fo much as a fyftematifl:, 
would as fevercly have reproved his- prac- 
tical weaknefles, as the rigid Zeno. 

With many points of difference, there 
were alfo cdnfiderable refemblances be- 
tween Cicero and our admired Bacon* 
Splendid and comprchenfive abilities, un- , 
common qtiicknefs of undcrftanding, join-* 
ed with a kind of mobility and unfteadi- 
nefs of temper, were the lot of both* 
Diftindion was. the aim of -both; and not 
merely that which might fatisfy the ftu- 
dious reclufe, but which might (hine in 
courts and fenates, and command reipe(ft 
and authority. Both were profufe in ex- 
pence, and involved themfelves in pecu- 

riiary 
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niary difficulties. Th'efe, to Cicero, were 
probably the caufe of the moft reprehen- 
fible circumilance of his private condudb 
—his divorce of Terentia,. and marriage, 
in his advanced years, with a rich young 
ward. Their effeft upon lord Bacon was 
ftill more baneful. They made htm un- 
faithful to his truft in his high poft of 
chancellor, and involved him in ruin and 
indelible difgrace. Bacon's meannels of 
adulation and crouching fervility may find 
Ibme excufe in the very mean fpirit of the" 
times, fo unjuftly extolled as the manly 
period of the Englifli charafter j but his 
bafe ingratitude to the earl of Effex and 
other bcnefaftors, fcems to denote an in-' 
feriority in the moral conftitution of his 
mind, to that of Cicero. Both wanted 
firmnefs and equanimity, and were better 
preceptors than exemplars of philofophy. 
On the whole, howdver, the moral and 
political charafter of Cicero (lands much 
higher than that of Bacon, who, perhaps, 
equally furpafles the Roman in his intel- 
lectual cbarafter. 

The 
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The example of Cicero is unfavourable 
to the opinion of the influence of fpccu- 
lativQ fyftems over the prafticc of life, 
and tends to confirm the notion of thofe 
who attribute moral differences chiefly to 
original temper, modifled (but not cha Ag- 
ed) by early habits, and by fubfequent 
fituations and circumftances. But this 
topic would of itfelf lead, to a very exten- 
five field of inquiry, and as I have no 
prefent intention of entering upon it, I 
fhall take my leave. ^ 

Your truly aflTeftionate, &c» 
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OK THE VALUB OF LIFE^ 



DEAR so:i» ^ 

There are few differences of lciiti-» 
inent among mankind which appear mort 
extraordinary^ than the diSeredt nodon 
they entertain of a matter fo aflbciated 
with their common nature as the value ef 
Bfe. Not only individuals, but whole na- 
tions> if we may judge by the manner in 
which they are affedied by the prolpedt 
of death, feel very diffcrendy the attach- 
ment to life. If this variation were found 
regularly conformable either to the ftatc 
of enjoyment in this world, or to expeft- 
ations in another, it might admit of an 
eafy folution ; but this feems by no itieans 
to be the cafe. Either individual confti- 

tution« 
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tut^onj or particular aflbciationSj appear 
chiefly to have influenced the feelings in 
this matter; nor do I know that any cer- 
tain inferences can be deduced as to a 
man's fitnefs to live or to die^ from the 
degree of his defire of the one, or repug- 
nance to the other. As a philofophical 
queftion> however, it is worth inquiring, 
whether any uniform feries of caufe and 
effeft can be traced in this ' mental afiec- 
don i and it is (till more worth confidering 
whether a(ny juft eflimate of the value of* 
life can be eftablifhed, which may ferve 
fi)r fome kind of guide in what cafes it 
may be right to, put it to the hazard. 

The love of life, and the fear of death, 
are diftind things, though they often a£t 
reciprocally or conjunctly. It cannot 
ftridtly be faid that life is valued, becatf/e 
the ad or the confequei)ces of quitting it 
are dreaded. Life may be clung to and 
foflered on that account, but only for the 
iake of procraftinating an evil. Bur, on 
the other hand, where life is loved, tht 
pnvation of it mult neceffarily be an ob-^ 

, jed 
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jeft of fear. . If Dr. Johnfon's llatement 
of his own feelings may be relied on, he 
never regarded life otherwife than as a 
feries of fufferingi yet no man ever fecms 
to have viewed death with more horror. 
His gloomy imagination probably con- 
jured up terrific vifions of future e^ft- 
cnce, which his principles were unable to 
dilpel. The. placid and benevolent Me- 
taftalio^ who ieems as much as any mao 
to have enjoyed his being, could not bear 
the name or thought of death, probably 
becaufe it was to put an end to the hap- 
pinefi he poffeffed. I * will not afiert, 
however, that a natural effeminacy of cha- 
rafter might not have rendered him una- 
ble to endure the idea of thofe painful and 
difgufting circumftances which ufually at- 
tend the procefs of dying. Johnfbn was 
courageous — he could have loft a limb> I 
fuppofe, without flirinking. The Italian, 
I fufpecS^, was a coward. Johnfon*s dread 
of death may be termed artificial ; Me- 
taftafio*s, natural. 

The value of life is the value of all we 

poffels 
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potfcfs in life. Since, therefore, men uni^ 
vcrfally ftioW a foKcitude, greater or lefs* 
for the prisfervation of life, it may be con- 
cluded that they univerfally feel they have 
Ibmcthing valuable to lofe, cither in pof- 
fefiion or in expedation. Butj as before 
obierved, this attachment to life is in no 
alfignable proportion to external circum** 
dances. It is fometimes weak in the 
young, the wealthy, the vigorous, with 
numerous fources of enjoyment courting 
their acceptance ; while it is ftrong in thd 
indigent, old, and vale;tudinary, to whom 
exigence might be thought i burthen. 
The fad is, that here> ^s in fo many other 
inftances, wind is the true meafure of man^ - 
and it creates to itfelf its habitual fehti-^ 
ments and a£Ee£bions, with little depend* 
cnce on the world without. It may, I 
think, in general be obfcrved, that the 
greateft lovers of life are perfons of a fin- 
guine temperament, engaged in a£i:ive 
purfuits, full of projcfts for futurity, rea- 
dily attaching themfelves to new objedts 
and new acquaintances, and able to con* 
Vol. IL M vert 
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vert every occurrrencc of life into a mas- 
ter of importance r— on the other hand^ 
the phlegmadc^ inaftive^ dubious, de- 
^ndtn^ and indifferent, as fbon as the 
warmth and curioiity of youth are avcr^ 
frequendy become carele(s about the re«^ 
mainder of life, and rather confent to live 
on through habit, than feel themfelves 
muclr mterefl:ed in the continuance of 
their exiftence. They may be fenfible 
that there is a balance of enjoyment in 
their favour, and that therefore, on the 
calculation, their condition is infinitel/ 
better than non- exiftence; but ftill it is 
a repetition of the fame things, and the 
profpe6t of to-morrow adds nothing ta, 
the petty pleafures of to-day. If this be 
a true ftatement, it would appear that ev- 
pe^lation is the grand dcfidcratum of life, 
not more important as a ftimulus to ac- 
tion, than as a zeft for giving relilh to the 
pafling fccnes. When a man has out- 
lived expedtation, it will generally be 
fouiid that, independently of the pofitive 

fear 
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of death, he has litde rtmaimng at-' 
t-u;:hnienc to life. 

I have converfcd wicK perfons who 
have avowed a fentiment of which, I con- 
fers, I can fcarcely form a conception;— 
a ftrong attachment to exiftence abftraft- 
«dly confidered, without regarding it as a 
fource of happinefs. If thi^ is imputed to 
a dread of annihilation, neidier can I re-* 
cognize that among my feelings. In both 
th^fe cafes, I fufpcdt that fome acceflary 
idea has fecretly allied itfelf with thefe 
abftraft notions ; and that, from a conti- 
nuance of exiftence, the hope of prepon-* 
derating enjoyment cannot be feparated j 
nor, from its final lofs, a kind of obfcure 
impreflion of fubfifting gloom and de-*- 
fpain Otherwife, it would feem to me 
totally irrational, on the one fide, to defire* 
an exiftence, though mlferables on the 
other, to fear what is an abolition df everjT 
real obje<£l: of fear. Happinefs has beeit 
defined, that ftate, a continuance of which 
we defire ; and • mifery, the reverlc# 
Whatj then^ fhould induce wretchednefi 
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to wifii to^ live^ except a fecret hope diaf 
its lot will be bettered ? 



-credula vitam 



Spes fovcty Sc fore eras fempef ait melius. 

TiBvM 
Hope fofters life in fpite of forrov^> 

And tells us things will mend to-morrow. 

Let us now proceed to confidfcr the 
value of life in a pra&ical view» diat is>. 
with refation to the care of preferving^ 
and the motives for hazarding it* We 
msy, I thinky lay it down as a ma^dnij^ 
that^ dired moral duty apart, there b na 
objedt in this world for which it can be 
worth while to make an abfolutc facrifice 
of life* Lord Bacon, indeed, juftly ob* 
ierves, that there is no paffion in the 
human mind which will not occafionally 
overcome the fear of death. But he only 
ailerts a fad -, and he would doubdefs ad* 
mit that paffion is no rule of aftron, for 
it belongs to its very eflcnce to make falle 
eftimates of things. The paffion for poll- 
humous fame, for inftance, in thofe who 
do not believe that there will be any con* 
I fcioulhels 
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iclouihefs of it remaining* is one of th^ 
xnoil prepofterous principles imaginable $ 
yet it has ever had a rraghty fway in in* 
fpiring a Contempt of life, and promptings 
to extraordinary exertions. Whatever 
refers merely to Jelfy will bear a cooipa-!- 
f iibn with other advantages ^udly fe!Mi; 
but it is obviousi that no comparifon what'* 
€ver can lie between being and ceafing tt 
be. Mere longevity^ however^ cannot 
be the obje& of livmg,^ and the tarue meai^ 
fure of Hfe is not time, but udK^ and ca* 
joyment: hence thoTe hazards are ita- 
fonable which, if they fuecced, ptomife 
9^ increafe of degree ia thofe points, more 
than compen&ting the probable k)& of 
duratioa. Nor is it definable that too 
nice a calculation flioidd be made in tbss 
matter, fince every gea6tt>usr and ipir ited 
exertion would be damped by the habit 
of cpnftantly weighing the dangers- idh 
curred, againS: the. value of fucceis. 
When Falila^ reaibns fo fbrewdly on the 
comparative worth, of honour^ it is pretty 
iJicar that he doea not meaa to venture 

Mj life 
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life for it ; and Nym's refieftion> U I have 
not a cafe of lives/^ is a very awkward 
one to mount a breach with. But though^ 
where a clear duty calls, I would not en« 
courage a computation of the hazard^ yet, 
where the only objed is perfonal gratifi* 
cation, not to bidow fome attention upon 
this point is downright folly. The dan-> 
gers to which the thoughtlefs often exppfe 
themfelvcs from rafli bravado, idle cu-' 
riofity, and the purfuit of trifling amufe* 
ment, are unjuftifiable upon every princi* 
pie either fclHfh or focial ; and were it not 
that they generally incur them through 
mere levity, would imply a confeflion 
that their lives are of no value to them* 
fclves or others. Serioufly confidered, 
the (lake committed to us is great; and 
they who by their laudable exertions are 
confcious of having improved its value, 
fhould fet upon it a proportional advance 
of price. Sound and adlive youth, brought 
up in virtuous habits, and ftored with ufe- 
ful acquifitions, has an intrinfic value with 
which few objeds are worthy of being 

put 
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fut in competition ; and I conceive it one 
of the grofs faults of our prefent modes 
of thinking, that this advantage is too 
lightly eftimatcd. Some femarks on this 
topic ^ may form the moft ufe&l part of 
my letter. 

In our commercial and luxurious coun- 
try, where to be rich is almoft* become an 
obje6t of the firft neceflTity, dangers to 
health and life are tnbft ufually ehcoun« 
tered for the fake of acquiring a fortune. 
This is the great prize aimed at, not only 
by our mercantile adventurers, but by 
liiat profelBon which has been commonly 
thought devoted to a different miftrefs— 
. honour. Now I can readily conceive, 
that when the parent of a lai^ family, 
after educating his fons, iays to them, " I 
have done for you all in my power, it is 
ix)w your bufinefs to take care of your- 
fclves, and exonerate your parents from 
part of the burAen which preffes upon 
them," — the more generous fpirits will 
' not hefitate to engage in any bold adven- 
' care that may offer, regardlels of its ha« 

M4^ zards: 
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zards : and when, in addition to the liop9 
9f gaining an independency for hinifeU^ ^ 
youth fofters the afieftionace wifli .of be<^ 
flowing the comforts of opulence upoif 
thofe whom nature has made moflE dear 
to him^ there may be true heroifm in Im 
felf-devotion. But as to thofe^ who from 
cool calculatiouji folely on their owq 9C^ 
count, prefer death itfelf to an huiAUb 
i;pndidon^ I own they ieem ta me lg& 
worthy of eileem, than thofe who by ci4* 
gating, the virtues of the heart» and tlie 
powers of ^e und^rftanding, render that; 
condition eafy and refpe£^able^ The lat** 
ter, in reality, often exercife more force: 
of mind than the former. They man- 
fully endure or fpiritedly repel the icorna 
and flights that the others fly from. The 
ambition merely of getting rich little de-- 
lerves the credit of an elevated paflion. 
It is r^er the Ipweft of all the fdfifh 
aflfedions; and objeftionable as is tt^e 
principle ^^ Aut Caefar aut nullus,'' it 19 
ftill fuperior ta *^ Aut Graflus aut nuUus*** 
The man \vho ayow3 th^t wealth is oecd^ 

67 
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UQ:, peaces himiclf beneath one who caui 
iccure both without that adventitious zid ; 
and that daring;i which 6ne might admire 
b purdiit of a ooUer obje&i is in him no 
better than the boldnef^ of ^a neceOatous 
defpisrado* It appears to me one of the 
great evils of the advanced ftafe^f focietjr 
in which we livei that moderate enjoy-* 
ments are too little valuedj, and things only 
of the higheft relifli witt pleafe our pan>- 
pered and viti^tfKi appeQtes. Amufemene 
has changed to diOipation^ convenience to 
l^xury^ elegance to fpkndour. Ideas of 
opulence have paiTed aU Bounds of moddft 
coaiputation> and the wealth of a province 
k fcarcely enough for the fchemes of a 
Ix^on counting-boufc. '^ Quos non 
Oriens^ non Occidens latiaverit«" Henco 
it has^ happened that the Ilrong ilimulua 
of cupidity has overcome the tendency to> 
(loth and effeminacy which habits of in« 
dulgence would otberwifc have foftered ; 
and toils and dangers ar^ incurred with an> 
indiScrencei or rather an ardour^ which 

would 
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^ould furprife an obierver not aware of 
the force of motives* But in this I ice 
nothing praife-worthy, while felfifli gmti* 
iication is as mttch the objed: of the en« 
terpriiing ichemeft as of die indolent to- 
luptuary. The peace and happineik of 
the world are certainly not promoted by 
it ; for men who graip fo widely cannot 
fell of coming in each other's ways and 
never was there a time in which the 
^^ multis utile belkHn'" was fo conlpicuous 
as the preient. Thus^ courage^ induftry^ 
patience, pcrfcverance, and feme of the 
noblell qualities of the mind^ are debafed 
by their application. The Spanifti na* 
tion, on the firft difcovery of America, 
abounded in fimilar perverfions of great 
talents and undaunted efforts, Thoufands 
of adventurers perifhcd by difeafe or the 
fword, — their place was fupplied by other 
thoufands rufhing to fimilar hazards; but 
gold, gold, was the bafe objc<9: in all ; and 
the praftice of high virtues (if fo they 
could be called) left the foul as mean as 
ever. 

I ami 
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I am well aware that fuch a concur- 
rence of circumftances as now fways the 
public mind is, in the general view, irre- 
fiftible. Yet to an individual, who has 
been early trained to a proper ufe of life, 
has acquired a relifli for its cheap and ra« 
tional pleafures, and a habit of eftimating 
things according to His own feelings, not 
the opinion of the world— a juft fcnfe of 
the value of exiftence may be ufefully 
called in — not to make a coward of him, 
but to prevent ra(h and inconliderate ha- 
zards, not juftified by the purpofe. 

There is one object for which dangers 
are frequendy undei^ne, which I am 
lenfible I could not myfelf have refifted 
in my youth, and which therefore I have 
no right to condemn in another. This 
is, the gratification of curiofity by vifiting 
foreign and diftant countries. Curiodcy 
may be Utde more than a puerile emotion; 
and we too often fee i|; exerciied upon 
incre trifles. But when decorated with 
the impofing tides of love of knowledge, 
die ftudy of nature and of mankind, and 

when 
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when methodized by precife topics of in« 
quiry^ of confeiTed ufe and importance, it 
acquires a degree of refpefbtbility that 
gives it a high rank among .the motives 
Co exertion and enterprize. Who can but 
regard with admiration the miflk>naries of 
the Unnacan fchool, after a preparation of 
liberal fiudies and haUts of temperance 
and a£tivity« dividing among them the 
moil remote re^ons of the gk^, for the 
purpofe — not of bringing home gold and 
diamonds— but of enriching their miodi 
with new ideas of creation^ and benefidog 
the whole civilized world l^ fcientific im- 
provements and ufeful difcoveries; In 
fuch a courfe of purfuit^ an ardent lover 
of nature lives many y^ars in one; and 
I know not how by figures to cftimatc the 
value of what he obtains, compared with 
that of what he relinquiihes. If the true 
meafure of time is the quantity of ideas 
that pais through the mind, I can con- 
clude, from my own little experience that 
a fhort fpace of adive e;certion amid 
fcenes of novelty and intereilj will over- 
balance 
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balance long periods of infipid famenefs. 
Should opportunities of indulging a- paf- 
fion of this kind offer thcmfclves, it would 
fcarceljr be my advice to quell the paffion 
on account of the hazard, but rather, by 
all prudential means, to reduce the hazard 
within as moderate limits as poffible. It 
is to be remembered that the value of life 
is in faft augmented by thus opening frefli 
fources of ufefulnefs aild enjoyment, and 
therefore its prefervation becomes a mat- 
ter of greater importance. In the narra- 
tions of voyages and travels we often meet 
with ventures made on trifling occafions^^ 
which deferve no other name than that of 
culpable rafhnefs^ Let grand and leading 
obje£b be kept in view, and purfued fully 
and fairly, but with the exercife of a pru- 
dent felf-denial refpedling . incidental ob- 
jefts.of amufement or curiolity. 

But, after all, how many are there who, 
with a fpanty provifion of the goods of 
fortune, are able, by a due improvement 
of their mental faculdes, at home, and in 
tranquillity, to pafs through a long courfe 

of 
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of years, without finding life burthenfbmc ? 
Innocence and contentment — a6live pur- 
fuits during the feafon of aftivity, and phi- 
loibphical contemplation when that is pad 
— will render life a valuable bleiling^ oil 
difeafe or decrepitude loofens the bonds 
of our attachment to it> and nature grants 
the difmifTion (he has finally provided for 
all created beings« 

Farewell 1 
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V 

ON THE RESPECT DUE TO SUPERIORS* 



DEAR SON, 

At a time when^ on the one hand, ex- 
travagant notions of equality have endan- 
gered the exiftence of civilized fociety, 
and, on the other, arrogant claims of 
fuperiority are maintained to a degree 
fubverfive of all the principles of civil 
liberty, it may feem a delicate and ha* 
zardous matter to touch upon a fubjed 
fb involved in party prejudice as that an- 
nounced for the prefcnt letter. But con- 
fiderations of this kind have little weight 
with me in the choice of topics on which 
to exercife free and manly difcuflion, Qa 
the contrary, the more interefting they 
are rendered by temporary circumftances» 
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the more they appear to me to demand 
that temperate examination^ whence ufe- 
fiil rules may be derived for the conduft 
of thofe in whole wel&re we are moft 
concerned. 

That refpeft is to be paid to fupeiiorSj • 
is a moral manm of all ages and coun* 
tries ; but, like many others equally ge- 
neral, it has been laid down with fb litde 
accuracy, as to leave the rule of duty ex- 
tremely lax and uncertain. Nor is it one 
of thofe cafes in which inaccuracy is ren- 
dered harmlefs by an univerfal propenfity 
in mankihd to exceed on one fide only; 
for it has always been found, that they 
who arc called upon to pay this refpefl:, 
are as prone to furpafs the bounds of rea- 
fon In granting, as in withholding their 
homage. Man is as apt to crouch, as to 
domineer ; and the more one of thefc is 
praftifed by part of the fpecies, the more 
will the other be, by the other part ; nay, 
the fame individuals are often diftin- 
guiflied for both thefe qualities. 

Our fubjeft cannot be correftly treated, 

without 
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Without firft laying down precifc ideas of ' 
the two leadjng words, xeJ^St^ and Ju" 

Refpeft, honour, deference, arc terms 
of double fignification : they refer both to 
exterior aftions, and to internal emotions. 
The former, being fpontanepus, may be 
-made the objed of pofitive precept ^ the 
latter, being involuntary, cannot. It is 
true, that fcntimcnts may be a criterioa 
to a man's felf whether his modes of 
thinking are right or depraved j but the 
fentiments cannot be commanded, A fon 
may be fhocked at difcovering that he is 
void of afFeftion to a father ; but it is m 
vain that he would force himfelf to love 
liis father, until the circumftanccs which 
»have alienated his affeftion be done away. 
It is therefore to be fuppofed, that -the 
authors of the precept of refpcfting fupe- 
riors meant only to enjoin what was prac- 
ticable*, namely; the exterior tokens of 
refpeft, which a man may <:ompel himfelf 
to pay, though ever fo contradidpry to 
liis feelings. And this interpretation .wiH 

VoL^ II. N appear 
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appear the more neccffary, when it is 
confidered, that the perfons in favour of 
whom this homage is claimed^ are often 
fuch as by no moral rule can be entitled 
to the homage of the heart. Who could 
feel inward relpeft foT a Nero on the 
throne, or a Jefiries on the bench, except 
one incapable of feeling the enormity of 
their crimes ? Macbeth is made to ex- 
prefs his fcnfe of the difference of thcfe 
two kinds of homage in terms fo pathetic, 
that could a tyrant dcferv^ pity, he muft 
obtain it. 



•——that which fhould accompany oM age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I mufl not look to have; but in their Head, 
Curfes, not loud, but deep, mouth honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 

I do not mean, however, to infinuate that 
all the marks of external refpeft muft be 
feigned or adulatory. I would only re- 
preicnt them as the current coin, or rather 
paper money of fociety, which poffeffcs 
a conventional value, and is not com- 
puted according to intrinfic worth. 

But 



, ' 
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But to whom is this payment due? 
Who arc the fupcriors for whom rcfpcdk 
is demanded ? ^ ^ 

Men arc fupcrior to their fellow-men 
in a variety of modes j in qualities of mind 
and body, in birth, rapk, fortune, and 
condition of life. Some of thcfc. diffc- 
•rences, however, do not entitle the pof- 
feflbrs to rcfpeft, though a man of fenfe 
will always recognize and properly efti- 
mate them. Such are, fupcrior degrees 
of ftrength, vigour, beauty, and health,* 
which we admire without conceiving our- 
fclves obliged to treat with homage. Su- 
perior endowments^ of the mind excite in 
us a fenfation more akin to refpeft, though 
it is the ufe of them alone which ought 
to make them really refpedbed. Moral 
excellence demands a refpe£fc of a peculiar 
kind; pure, affeftionate, heart-felt, far 
beyond the expreflion of complimentary 
forms. Yet it would be well, perhaps, if 
in this inftance, along with the internal 
fentiment, the external tokens were more 
commonly united, that virtue might af- 

N % fumf 
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fume a viilble dignity, unconneAed with 
rank and fortune. One would wifh not 
only the philofopher captivated with her 
beauties, but the vulgar eye made fenfibic 
of them by fome honorary appendage. 

In all ftates of fociety, however, relpeft 
has been attached to fuperiority of a lels 
elevated fpccics ; and k is theYoundation 
and extent of this,, that we are peculiarly 
to^ coniider. Its foundation, as a matter 
of duty, can only be that of moral duty in 
general^ namely, the pfindple of utility* 
This points out the advant^c of provid* 
ing an eafy payment for benefits, a cheap 
incentive to future fervices, and a deco- 
ration for high and important offices, 
which may ftrengthen the bands of go- 
vernment by the aid of public opmion. 

The firft remark which this view of the 
fubjeft fuggefls is, that in thofe cafes ift 
which payment of another kind for fer- 
vices public or private is exafted,. that of 
refpedl cannot juftly be required. AH 
the arts and employments that arc .prac- 
tifcd for gain feem t» be in this.prcdica^ 

mentr 
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ment* Their value V> fociety is greats- 
but gain being the pri^e ftipulat;^ bf 
their profeffors, they have no right to de- 
mand spore. ^ Of t^js conlequence ^me 
of the ancients were ib fenfibk, that pre-; 
ferring honour to peciiniary enioluRicnt, 
they rcfufed to receive the latter as the 
reward of their labours, in order^hat they 
might prefer ve a full title to the former. 
Thus, the pleaders and advocates of 
Rome for a long period took no fees of 
their .clients, but were content to ftand 
towards them in the relation o{ patron, 
which was a highly refpeded cbaraft^r. 
.On the contrary, the man of firfl:->rat« abi- 
lities at a modern bar, who exads an ex- 
travagant price for his exertions, remainsi 
rather 'the obliged perfon, and his client is 
not his debtor, but his hirer. The fame 
may be faid of the phyfician who cure3 
vsforpayy the foldier who defends u$for 
pay, and a long et castera. 

There are three defcriptions of perfons 
whom all nations have concurred in treat- 
ing with relpeft; parents, feniors, and 

N 3 ' magiflratcs. 
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magiftrates. It will be important to our 
purpofe to dXcuis their feireral pretcn* 
Sons. 

Parents are by nature conftitutcd our 
firft and greatcft benefadors, our guides^ 
inftrudors, and proteftors; whence a long 
debt of obligation is incurred to thecn, 
for which refpedk is the juft and natural 
return. Reverence thy parents is a leading 
article in the moral code of all mankind ; 
and it h^ been made to include alm<^ 
every Ipccies of deference that one mortal 
can with prcpricty pay to another. In 
various countries, the parental relation has 
been regarded as the fcurce of all other 
authority i ar.d ibme of the moft abfblute 
lb vereigns of the earth command only un- 
dcr the metaphorical charaiSer of the peat 
/tfr<72/ of their people. I will not aflert, 
that in laving the foua-^dation of this kind 
of refrecb there may net have been undue 
advantage taken of the power of early 
prejudice, and the habit of fubm:IIioni 
and I can readllv adir*ic, that the manner 
in which the parental dudes ar^ performed 

is 
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is more to be, regarded than the circum* 
(lance of parentage itfclf^ Yet I beKevc 
it isj on the whole, beneficial to mankind, 
that the rigorous cftimate of obligatipniji . 
and the abfolute indifference to the pi-, 
rental and filial relations abftraftcdlycon^ 
lidered, which are fo ' ftrongly inculcated 
hy 2l modern fchool Qf philofophy, arc 
precluded by the difpofition of natute^- 
and that the procefs of loving,, honouring, . 
and obeying, is commenced in the child^ 
before his calculating powers are fully 
opened. Without having recourfe to the 
community of blood, or any fanciful prin- 
ciple, I think that of utility is fufficient 
to. juftify nature for having eftabliflied, 
by the mofl powerful • affbciations, that 
reciprocation of fentimcnt between two 
beings, fo nearly conneftcd in intereft, 
which is never broken without a moral 
injury to one or both. Even where the 
parental duties are transferred to another, 
though authority properly goes with them, 
it is by no means defirable that all ties of 
refped'and affeftion Ihould be diffolved. 

N4 The 
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The rclpcft to Jeniority is manifcffly 
derived from trhat paid to parents. Per- 
fons accuftomed to reverence age in their 
own families, naturally transferred die fcn- 
tithent to age wherever tKey met with it f 
and even the denominations of father and 
fon Hkvc in moft countries been employed 
as' the oi^dium of addrefs between the 
young and the old. It is an afiedliog 
ftrokc of nature in the Iliad, that the 
fierce Achilles is firfl: moved to regard 
, Priam with compaffion by being remind^ 
<d of his own father; and though fuch 
cruef foes, the endearing appellations of 
fether and fon pafe between them as foon 
as their hearts are foftened by recoUefted 
fendernefs. A fource of refpeft to age> 
tonnefted with die former, has been the 
opinion of fuperior wifdom attached to 
the experience of a long life > whence, in 
every rude ftate of fociety, the fcniors of 
the community have been its counfellors 
and direftors, and the younger part have 
been content to execute what the fenate 
or affcmbly of old men have decreed^ 

Among 
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Among the North American Indians this 

order of things is ftill very confpicuous ; 

and moft of the funftiohs of magiftracy 

cxercifed in their loofe ftate of political 

coherence fall to the (hare of the elders. 

In proportion as focieties become more 

poliihed^ and artificial inflitutions take 

place of natural ones, the management of 

afiairs comes into the hands of wealthy 

influence, and ability, rather than of age ; 

and the infirmities of age foon coming t6 

overbalance its advantages, it lofes much 

of its relative impbKance, and confe- 

quently, of its rcfpcft. The Athenians 

reverenced age lefs than the Spartans, be- 

caufe the advanced ftate of knowledge, 

and efpecially of polirical fcience, among 

them, rendered abilities a greater requi* 

lite in their fyftem than length of years. 

The refpedt univerfally paid to magif^ » 
tr^teSj evidendy has its fource in that fenfc 
of utility on which magiftracy itfelf Is 
founded. The power and authority with 
which the magiftrate is invefted, naturally 
infpife a reverence for his perfon j and as 

4 power. 
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power, when not the refult of dircft force, 
has its bed fupport in public opinion^ it 
is proper that all the external marks of 
refpeft fhould be employed to enforce 
that ready fubmifllon which is eilential to 
the regular adminiftration of government. 
There cannot, therefore, be a more falu- 
tary rule, than that every lawful magif- 
trate, in the exercife of his charge, (hoiild 
be treated with all the honorary diftinc- 
tions of fuperiority; and it is one of the 
evils of great opulence and artificial man-r 
ners, that other claims arc apt to intercept 
and obfcurc the honours which magif^ 
tracy ought to receive. The dignity of 
a magiftrate is that of the community; 
and upon the pureft principles of civil 
authority, it ought to take place of every 
other perfonal diftindlion. The (lory is 
well known of the Roman conful, who, 
being met by his father, (a perfon of high 
rank, as well as ftanding to him in a re- 
lation held fo peculiarly facrcd at Rome) 
obliged him to pay the honour due to the 
fir ft magiftrate of the republlr, before he 

flicwed 
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(hewed him the refpeft of a (on to a fa- 
ther ; and was applauded by his father for 
fo well underftanding the dignity of his 
ftation. 

This mode of confidering the ftibjeft, 
however, points immediately to the dif- 
ference between the public and private 
capacity of the public mariy or magiftrate. 
While engaged in the funftions of his 
office, though perfonally ever fo mean, 
contemptible, or even infamous, he fhould 
receive the diftinftion annexed to that of- 
fice. But when he fteps out of it, he is 
a private man, and muft depend upon his 
own merits or demerits for his reception 
in fociety. A. judge on the bench, as 
the perfonified jiifticle of his country, can 
fcarcely be treated with too much cere- 
monious refpefitj but it would be abfurd 
for him to require the fame deference at 
a ball or a horfe race. It is a matt^-r of 
fome nicety to determine how far this 
deference Ihould be carried, when the 
magiftrate irttermixes with the proper bu- 
fine{s of his funftbn what docs not belong 

to 
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to it; as. when opinions are advancQJ: 
from the bench upon topics foreign to 
the matters in decifion there, and widi 
regard to which the fpeaker is grofslf ig- 
norant. Such a cafe is not unlikely to 
happen, when perfons of ordinary capacity 
and- narrow education arrive at digoities 
for which they are only partially qualified^ 
and which fill them with felf* conceit 
Under thcfc circumftances, a lover of 
order will not petulantly expofe fnXtiatt 
unfortunately too confpicuous; yet it can- 
not be expefted, on the other hand, that 
folly and prefumption fhould always ef- 
cape animadverfion, merely becaufe they 
are difplayed from an elevated place. 

It is principally with regard to magif- 
t rates that refpeft to fuperiors has been 
inculcated as a kind of religious duty. 
** Fear God and honour the King" have 
been made cohjun£t precepts ; and fub- 
miffion of every kind to the higher powers 
has been a favourite doftrine with all 
teachers eftabliftied by the flate. The 
dodlrine is not to be blaaicd when fuch 

powers 
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powers have originally emanated frotn 
their proper iburcej and are exercifed 
within the limits of their trull. But ic 
fliould never be forgotten, that the re- 
Ipcft enjoined belongs to the office alone, 
and is founded on the public good as 
conneded with that office : it will no& 
therefore, juftify an enthufiaftic attach- 
mesnt to the fer/on of a magiftrate, diftin<9: 
from his official charafter. The princi- 
ple of loyalty i as it has been ufually em- 
ployed to infpire a blind and paffionatc 
attachment to the perfon of a monarch, 
independently of the mode in which he 
executes his truft, is ^ principle equally 
abfurd and mifchievous, and at variance 
with every found notion of the authority 
of civil government. As, indeed, he is 
a permanent magiflrate, he has a perma- 
nent claim to all the marks of external 
refpe£l: appertaining to his high ilation; 
J)ut he has no title to internal reverence, 
or devotion to his interefts as a many un- 
Icfs he has merited them by his virtues. 
•Loyalty, iinderfi^ood as a conftitutioa^rt 

attachment 
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attachment to the regal officCj is a jufi; 
and rational principle under a lawful mo« 
narchy; but courts have feldom been (a- 
dsfied with fo. cool and philofophical a 
regard, which might be fhared with other 
branches of a (late. The loyalifls of the 
pad age compared their fentiments for 
the monarch, with their devotion to their ' 
God, and their miftrefs. The firft part of , 
the comparifon is not to be jufl;ified> un-> 
lefe a community of attributes could be 
proved between the heavenly and earthly 
potentate. The latter part may be. reck- 
oned tolerably cxadt; fuch a romantic 
paflion being in both cafes grounded upon 
a fanciful eftimate of the value of its ob- 
jeft, which fpurns the controul of realbn. 
Befides the kinds of fuperiority above 
mentioned, to which refpeft is commonly 
enjoined, there are others for which, in 
the intercourfe of fociety, it is habitually 
claimed, though it feems lefs eafy to fub- 
ftantiate their claims by argument. Thefc 
are, the diftinftions of birth, rank, and 
opulence. In every advanced ftate of 

fociety. 
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Ibciety, great inequalities of prof^erty and 
influence will arife, artd the members of 
the community will come to be diftin- 
guilhed into higher and lower claffes, 
formed by a comparifon of advantages 
merely perfonal, and independent on laws 
and pofitive inftitutions. The higher 
clalTcs will necelTarily form the minority, 
the latter, the majority of the community. 
Nowj the former, conceiving themfelvcs, 
with regard to the latter, in the light of a 
tempting prey, have never thought that 
they were fufEciendy fccured by the 
ftrongeft barriers of law and public force. 
They have therefore fought to engage in 
. their favour every principle derived from 
habit and prejudice; and they would have 
the poor man not only intimidated by pe- 
nalties, or reftrained by a fenfe of juftice, 
from invading the property of his rich 
neighbour, but fo trained up to awe and 
refpeft for him, as to feel a reverence for 
every thing connefted with him. This 
efFed has been aided by the pradicc, fo 
general in monarchical countries, of be- 
llowing 
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ftowing titles^ which cftablifii a real diA 
ference in what is called riwk, though un« 
connefted with the exercife of civil au« 
dioritv. With this addition, wealth be- 
comes poflcffcd not only of the power of 
corxfmanding external gratifications, but 
of a legal clajm to thofe honorary diC- 
tinSions in fociety, which are to ' fbme 
minds, more flattering than any thing elic 
that riches can beftow. As, however, it 
is not very obvious that the pollel&on of 
one advantage (hould of itfelf confer a 
right to all others, a principle of public 
utility has been called in to give a fane- 
tion to this additional fource of inequality 
among members of the fame community. 
This is, the neccffit}" oi JuhrdinatiGny or a 
fradaticn cf ranks and cc/iditicns in the Ibcial 
Hate. The principle, however, iaa coun« 
tiylikc our?, is here falfely applied ; for, 
excepting the peerage, which, as a peculiar 
part of the conftitution, is properly dif^ 
tinguiftied by certain privileges, all other 
dillinftions made by title are merely no- 
minal, and no other right is conferred by 

them. 



tKenl than the honour of precedency oa 
teremonial occafipns. That real fubbl'-* 
dinatiori whiqh enjoins obedience to evefjT 
fuperior in rank, and of which we fee ati 
example in the military conftitution, would 
be fpurned with Indignation by the inde- 
pendent Engliftiman, if iittempted fo fa6 
put in force againft him by one, howevct 
clevat^ in tide, who Was not invcfted 
with magifterial authority. It feems> 
therefore, to be tacitly admitted among 
ils, that title is a mere decoradonj which 
individuals are left at liberty to j-egard ^ 
they think proper, and which can only 
command relpeft when obtained by means 
which imply perfonal merit. Wealth has, 
if poflible, ftill lefs claim td be honoured 
for its own fake* The afhial power it 
conveys is abundandy fufficient, along 
with its other advantages, to repay the 
poflefTor for any beneBts he may have 
afforded his country in the prociefs of ac-- 
quiring it; and they who hope to fhare 
in it through the fpontaneous jkvour ol^ 
the rich man^ are but too apt ta court 
Vol. II. O that 
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^t fiiviDUf bf » tiomage f»riied to ^ 
Uwkts of femiityi Nothing cm be 

w^ajd)^ i$ paramount to ahoo^ cinsiy otJier 
diftii^^ioQv than to mcukate ap »xifioiaf 
rciped foi* it. The p^n« takcir to^ ni>- 
ftru^ 9 cl^ritfHrhild b the duQr of bow^ 
iog to 0^ fine oyat, tm lyuite Aiper^WKr 
^hen he &es hi3 malter bow as l0w t^ 119^ 
ivvarer^ and ftriirc $0 ingratiate himfejf bjr 
iJl th^ aru of Owning fubfcrvienqr*. 
• A» the cton' of ik-ii to xi^tpcSth ift- 
duded vader d)ofe of wealtb smd citli^ it 
dofss m>t requiFc any pamcidar dtlcufSbn ;. 
j^ it would be whrmficai indeed to grant 
to the inheritors of theie qualifications 
more than was granted to the original 
po^ilbrs. Length of dme cannot mskic 
fibtf venerable which wa$ ngc fo^ in its 
origin. Whether the proprietor of an 
cftate be the firft or the twentieth pf the 
race^ the connexion of the name wit)> die 
land is precifely the (kmo ground of dif- 
dn£i:ion> with this dif&rence alpne> that 
if accjuired by peribnoi merit in the firft 
; in(Uflce» 
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ihdance^ that h all loft in the progreii» 
Antiquaries an4 heralds tmy beftow their 
veneration on long lineages, to be traced 
only in manors mi brdlhipip, or, if re* 
iorded in the pages of hiftory, exhiWiing 
only common men in ftations above their 
abilities ; the man of lenfe and fpirit will 
referve his homage for objects mcu'c woi^- 
thy of it. 

You will perceive from the tenor of 
this letter, that I am a real fnend to diofe 
honorary diftin(%tOns which have their bia^ 
fis in udlity, and c6ntribute co the main^ 
tenance of peace and good order in fo- 
ciety; a;nd it is becaufe I am a friend to 
them, that I hold m light eilimatix>n thofe 
frivolous or arrc^aht claims which are 
their rivals. I wifh to fee honour paid 
where honour is due ; but I would have 
the debt fairly eftablilhed and exaftly 
ftated. There are points of refpedt and 
deference to which none of the demands 
of fociety can juftly be conftrued to ex- 
tend. To make a faci-ifice of moral prin- 
ciple, at the Ihrine of a fuperior, will 
N O 2 ' never 
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fiever be juftified by a friend of virtues 
as licde will the liberal mind acquidce in 
tfie blind lubmiflion of the underftanding^ 
or the refignadon of die itght of fredjr 
uttering an opinion on matters which haire 
been rendered familiar to us by Kludy and 
education. If there are certain peiibnt 
lb elevated by ftadon^ as: to render it in*- 
decorous to behave with the ipirit of a 
man in their pre(ence> it is fk that they 
fliould be delivered to the fociety of flaves 
and parafites^ and (hunned by freedom 
and confcious merit. 

Farewell ! 
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ON THE TASTB ^OS FARMING* 



I DOUBT not that you, as wcH as myfelC 
have been ftruck with the rage for fuming 
farmers that for a confiderable time has 
tprevailed among thofe who, from various 
<:aufcs, have become dilgufted with their 
original deftination in life;. Though \ 
know it is not your difpofition readily to 
give way to rages of any kind, yet for ^ 
letter intended to meet the eye of other 
young perfons, fome of them, doubtle% 
^lore under the dominion of fancy than 
judgment, I think 1 may ufeflilly feledt a 
topic which is often decided upon without 
the confideradon due to its importance^ 
and under the influence of extremely er^ 
ppeous conceptions. 
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It is not in the kafk furprifing that th^ 
praifes of agriculture^ which, through fo 
Smany ages, have been rapturoufly echoed 
by poets, moralifts, and philofophers> and 
arc interwoven with the moft popular Ute- 
rature of cveiy country, Should have cx-^ 
crted a powerful fway over tHofe whofe 
heart and imagination are open to every 
finer emotion* Itural fcenery, the liudy 
of nature, the pra<flice of the moft ufeful 
of arts, tranquillity, independence, moral 
purity, are ideas fo grateful and congenial 
. to an unadulterated mind, that a prefump^ 
tion would juftly lie againft the charaftef 
pf that youth who had never difplayed a 
warmth of fcnfibility in their favour. But 
we live in a world' in which nothing is 
cxaftly what it fcems ; and in proportion 
to the prevalence of artificial ihftitutions, 
and what, perhaps, 'may juftly be called 
improvements upon the fimplicity of na- 
ture, the lefs reliance can be placed upon 
the conformity between appearance an4' 
Reality. Hence, poetical reprefentations 
of rural life and manners^ which were 

probabl]^ 
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!jfr6bal% neve'f sicctimti aft nd*^ feft afc- 
moft totally deftitutc cff trtifh, and nothing 
can be more dWctmt fforti tht ttsi tcm^ 
dition of an Eriglifh (krtritti ihaii the idcati 
which wcjuld be fofrtied of it by one 
prirtied with thiAtt paflagcs ftotn paf* 
tdl-al and georgieatl writers. 

For the fake of method, I ffiafB dOnfl* 
der diiiirtftly fome of the pfiAci^^al (kctp^ 
tions which ^^v^ail ptiarig thri idWpW* 
rienced relative to this ofc^ci^!. 

The flrft fcntiment which incfirtes m^rtjr 
to adopt aft agricultural life, k a Itf^e fat 
thi country. This h t COthpftcatdd ^ftd 
fomewhat indittirtA fedidg, cdnfiftiitg df 
the recolMroii tj^f pleaft^fc tttMtA from 
the miildpfied' foiirces of erjoytttcitt af- 
forded by ^-^ eadi rtTraf Cgfet, 'each raf^ 

foimd," in Of>€jf efpeciatiy, who has^ aflby 
ciated them with Icifure and fine wcathcru 

and enhaneed their eharitij tiythe coritrall 

of every difagrceable clrcurnffance attend- 
ing a compelled refidencc irt ffetf InSOktf 
and btiftle of a fown. Th€ tfnChanfffieni: 

js' x^ommoftly ftrefl^theAed by 6fiey-drkwa 

. O 4 pifture^ 
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inftures of the peculiar beauQics of ibme 
romantic fpot which has been the (bene of 
^ delightful vifit; ^n4 by the remembrance 
of country fports and diverfions/ which 
Dfsyer ^il to le^ve ftrong impreffions of 
pleafufp on one to whom they aire noveL 
With all thefe are blended ideas purely of 
thi: ioia^atioiij derived* from the fafci* 
jiadng images of poetry. I (hould belie 
iny own feelii)gs did I deny that in thi$ 
pre^ile&ion for the country there is mucl^ 
tjbat is patural^ and foundj^d on juft 
grounds of comparative preference. What 
is univeffally found friendly to the health 
and fpirics^ grateful to all the fenfesj and 
congenial with the unfopbifticated incli« 
nations of all human beingSj cannot but 
have a folid bafis in the nature of things ; 

• • • ■ • . . , ^ 

«< God made the country, and ma^ made the town,** 

But the profelliop^ farmer is perhaps the 
perfon who can leaft of all indulge this 
ientimental pafllon for the countryj an4 
in whom it is the moft certain foon to be 
turned into indifiercnccj if not difguft. 

This, 
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This, I thinks a little confideration \vill 
plainly fhcw. 

In the firft place, his choice of a place 
of refidence mull not be direfted by any 
circumftance of expefked rural pleafure.. 
Few, I believe, would hefitate to predift 
the ruin of one who ihould make a point 
of fixing in 2l fine /porting country ^ be|:ween 
this lord's Tox-hounds, and that fqiiire'? 
harriers. A prognoftic not much Icls 
unfavourable would be formed by a pru- 
dent man of the young farmer vyho fhpuld 
be captivated by a romantic fitu;^tion^ 
amid hills and vallies, with tumbling tor- 
rents, hanging, thickets, and all the mate-^ 
rials of pifturefque landfcape. In faft. 
Dp t^o taftes canvbe more incompatible 
than that of the genuine farnier, and the 
lover of pidturefque. The firft, in every 
thing, follows the firaigbt line — in his fur- 
rows, drains, hedge-rows, fences, roads, 
&c.— for this plain redbn, that it is the 
Jhortefi way between two points: the fccond, 
for no reafon equally clear and dccifive, 
^bhors and fhuns the ftraight line, and 

yould 
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would rather incur itrious inconventcttces 
than admit fuch a feature of defbntiit|t 
into any part o{ his. profpedk. The farmer 
totally- difrigards the ihades and contrails 
pf colour in his fields, and, provided he 
<ftabli(hes a good rotation of cro{», lA in* 
di0trcnt whether red is bordered by yet 
low or. green. The man of piAtirefcjue, 
fia the contrary, cannot endure to look 
upon fquare patches of obti:uiive unbar* 
montzed colouring, which deftrof all 
keeping, and abolifh that beautiful degra- 
dation of tints which is eifential to UxiA^ 
fcape. A rich crop is to him nothing but 
a deformity, if cotnpcfed of an unfightly 
material, and the fober rtif&t of a wild 
heath may fuit his purpofc better tjian afiy 
hue culture can beftow. 

Without purfuing further iii^% Oppofi* 
tion, it is fufficient to obferve, that the 
farmer whofe objeft it is to thrive, v^fl 
|jrobably find himfclf fettled on a tame 
unvaried traft, the fcanty natural bieatrdes 
of which will prefcntly become too hmu 
liar to excite the leafi: attendon. Indeed 

I he 
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•he will foon Iqfc an eye and cafte for cveiy 
thing of this kindi and whether he is 
riding through his own grounds, or thofip 
of his neighbour, all variations of proipeA 
will only ftrike him as they indicate change 
of foil and different modes of hulbandry. 
Nor will thbfe fadls in natural hiftory> or 
thofc grand and beautiful phenomena of 
the elements, which delight the curious 
fpeculatift, long give pleafurc to the cul-. 
tivator, who comes too foon to aflbciatc 
his perfonal advantage or difadvancage 

4 

with every circumftance, and lofes that 
happy vacancy of mind which di{pofes it 
to the admiffion of eafy gratification. Na- 
tive plants are to him, in genera], noxious 
Weeds ; birds and infedts, depredators on 
his property. He cannot view the ma- 
ternal care of nature in providing for the 
continuance and multiplication of all living 
creatures, without wifhing that the inte- 
refts of man had been more exclufively 
confulted in the economy of things. On 
the approach of the awful ftorm, which 
l^xcites fuch fublime emotions in the brealjt 

of 
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cf the pocty he only exclaims with Virgil's 

bufbandmanj ^^dahic ille rtdnas met 

omma late l*^ 

What Wide cteftroUon on its coming wutsi 

And certainly it is not to hiqi thaf 

e *cn winter wild is full of blt&# ' 

yihtn he thinks of the difficulty of fup* 
porting his (heep and catde through t 
long rigorous froft, or painfidly drag^ 
through miry roads to furvey his flooded 
fields arid rotdng crops. 

It may be relied upon> then» ihzigbe 

4 

charms of the country are no more a iblid 
ground for durable happinefs in the con^ 
Titian of a cultivator of the foil^ than the 
<harms of a fair facej for lading felicity in 
the conjugal ftate. The former, iq^jbc^^ 
have the advantage over the latter of be- 
injg renovated by the returning feafbn after 
temporary decay j but they inevitably pall 
upop the confta^t obfcrvcr, whofe mind 
is occupied with things of more ieriou^ 
concern. • ^ 

A fccond ordinary fource of delufion to 

niral 
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inral cnthufiafts is the notion of an uni- 
verfel prevalence of pure, Jimple, uncor-- 
rupted morals in the country. They arc 
apt to &ncy^ that as foon as they turn 
their backs on the town, they get rid of 
every thing odious and degrading in the 
human charadter ; and that if the happy 
plains to which they direft their flight 
exhibit feme few tokens of defeft, thefe 
however confift in nothing worfe than 
fome pardonable frailties, and the una- 
voidable confequences of ruftic fimplictty. 
But, in reality, man is efTendally the fame 
being in all places and fituations. Every 
where his appetites and pafHons interfere 
with his Own happinefs, and his felf-love 
with that of others. The village has its 
rake and debauchee as well as the town ; 
the alehoufe of the one offers as great a 
temptation as the tavern of the other; 
female chaftity is an obje£fc of fedudion 
equally in both ; the day-labourer of the 
one is as much difpofed as the mechanic 
or manufadurer of the other to negled 
his hirer's bufinefs, and make petty depre- 
dations 
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dations on his property ; for want and la- 
zineft are jufl: die iaaie nionves in both. 
What is the farmer himfelf but a buyer 
and feller ; and is it not the leading prin- 
ciple of trade all the world over ro buy 
cheap and fell dear ? Why fliould there 
be lefs Iharping at a corn or cattle- market 
than at the Stock-exchange ; are not both 
frequented for the fame*purpofe? Somci 
perhaps, would place a reliance on the 
ignorance of the countryman, andj without 
fuppofing that his intentions are radically 
better than thofc of the townfman, would 
truft to his want of wit for becoming a 
knave. But it hag long been ob&rved 
that cunning is a leifon readily learned. ^ 
^e moil unenlightened of mankind. It 
ii, indeed, the defenfivc armour they smr 
ploy againft that fupcrior power and 
ktiowledge which they always imagiiie to 
be employed in plotting their diftdvan* 
tage. Sufpicion and craft conHantly go 
together, and they are frequently, thot^ 
under the mcaneA direflion, an dliance 
too ftroDg for plain honefly to vttl^aiMi 
Let 
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Let then the raw farmer be affurcd that 
he goes to certain ririn, if he carries witb 
him thofe actions of' rural morality which 
fhall lead him to iruft implicitly to the in- 
legrity either of his neighbours with whom 
he is to deal, or of the people whocu b^ 
is to employ f and if he has been induced 
to refign a town-^profefiion bccaufe he 
finds himfeif notxjuick or refolute enougft 
to cope with perfpns always attentive t^ 
their interefts, and little fcr^ipulous about 
me.^ns, let him conclude, before trial, that 
he is equally unfit for making his part 
good againft ruftics^ It may be added^ 
that farmers, having in general an educa*- 
tion beneath their rank in focicty with^ 
refpe(3: to opulence, are ufually the moft 
unfit company for a man of enlarged Icn- 
timents and babjts of refinement j and that 
a very large proportion of them are aot 
kfs intemperate in their mode of livings 
than coarfe and difgufting in their lan- 
guage and mannei's*^ 

A third miftaken opinion commonly 
prevailing i5> that /arming is a bufm^s 

•which 
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' ivbicb any one may prefimtlj kam, tvithoui 
having been brought up to it. Why the art 
of agriculture, which comprifes a great 
variety of things to be knbwn^ and many 
manual operations to be underftoodj (hould 
be of this eafy acquifition, (eems difficidt 
to difcover $ that it is made to appear fo> 
mud be owing to the many books oil the 
ft]bje6t, which from theoretical principles^ 
illuftratcd by eftimates and calculadona^ 
deduce fyftems of praftice applicable to 
all poffible cafes, and perfcftly cafy of 
.tomprehenfion. The opinion is further 
enforced, by a common obfcrvationj • that 
the beft farmers are^hofe who have come 
to the bufincfs from trade or fome other 
profeffion. This may have been true 
when farming was praftifed upon a more 
confined fcale, and after a tradidonary 
routine. It might then be an advantage 
to come to it without the prejudices of 
early education, and with liberal ideas of 
the employment of capital in improve- 
ments. At prefcnt, I bclievCj the regu* 
larly bred farmers are in general fuffi- 

ciendy 
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cicntly enlightened with refpcft to their 
intercfts. Be this as it may, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that lio one who takes up 
the buQnefs from a flight acquaintance 
with it, ever acquires that pra&ical know-* 
ledge which will make him thrive, with- 
out paying very dearly for it; and that 
even after he is fully mafter pf the prin* 
ciples by which the general culture and 
the main operations of the farm are to be 
regulated, he will find he has much to 
learn concerning thofe details on which 
his gain or lofs finally depend. It is a 
branch of the preceding error to fuppofe 
that agriculture is one of thoie gentleman<- 
like callings which may be followed with 
a fort of half-attention, leaving abundance 
of leifurc for literary or other pleafurable 
purfuits. Such a notion, which is highly 
prejudicial in any profeffion, cannot fail of 
being ruinous to the farmer who looks to 
a maintenance rather than an amufement 
from his occupation. If his whole foul is 
not bent upon it, if he does not make it 
his pride and pleafure as well as his taflc> 
Vol. II. P he 
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« he im iitBt diancc for (hccefk. WJhftC^ 
mot die rural life may have i>ecn in the 
earlf ages of the worlds or loay ftUl be in 
haf^er climates, i£ is here a life of toil 
and care and hardflvip. Difficuldea arc 
perpetualijr to be fiirmounted, epils, |m- 
lund and moral, to be correftcd, anc} aai-* 
mice attendoti ix> be emfdoycd io order 
10 make the moft of every fovoorable cir- 
cumftamce. No1-«--le€ the fMn whofii 
ebjeft k n eafy carelds life, haaaid iik 
pioptrvf any where raider chan'in a fium. 
Ttie indipiHdaict beftoavcd by ag^cul^ 
ture is another leading argtunent in its 
&vour with manly minds. This I fliall 
AOt call a dekifion, as I am really of opi* 
soon chat it has a juft fbundadon. Still, 
however, the fa6t requires to be explained 
and limited. The tenaqt at will upoo a 
&rm which could not be fuddcnly quitted 
without great lois and inconvenience, is 
apparendy as much dependent on his land- 
lord, as any one man can by mere interell 
be rendered upon another; and in matters 
where the kndbrd chooles Co exert his 
9 power> 
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power^ he is as liable as any one to un- 
dergo the galling alternative of afting' 
contrary to his principles, or fuffering for 
afferting them. This is an evil which, 
I believe, has been fenfibly felt by many 
who thought they had, from education 
and honourable intentions, as good a right 
to freedom of aftion as any who might be 
termed their betters; and it is an cvU 
which the maxims of the times have a 
greater tendency to augment than to re- 
medy. Moreover, the farmer^s indepen- 
dence, like that of other men, muft even- 
tually be the refuit of his profperity alone; 
for no debtor is independent on his cre- 
ditor, and no one who wants a favour, on 
him from whom he expefts it. But, thefi 
circumftances apart, the farmer is un- 
doubtedly lefs dependent in the general 
courfe and condud of his bufinefs, than 
moft other perfons who fubfift by trafEc. 
He has no need to' folicit cuftomers, for 
his commodities are fure df fale in open 
market. The public, in reality^ is his 
tuftomer, and not this or that individual. 

P a U 
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If he is well (ecured in his dxtm, he faa$ 
no fear of competitors. Hb neighbours 
of the fame profirflion are &r die moft 
part friends and not rivals. This^ in 
tnidi^ is a moft comforuble idea> as it 
precludes thofe jealoufies and heart-burn- 
ings which {q much injure die peace and 
happinels of mc^ othci; conditions in fo- 
ciety. 

And now I am upon the fubjeft of the 
advantages of the agricultural life» I fhall 
mendon another^ moft important to thofe 
who are dilpofed to take the benefit of it. 
This is, that it affords an laihomded Jield 
for induftry. Unlike the fhopkceper, or 
the members of what are called the liberal 
profeffionsj who, though ever fb defirou^ 
of employment, muft watt nil it offers 
itfclf— the farmer can always find occu- 
pation for his aftivity and ingenuity. His 
lands cannot be fb thoroughly cultivated 
but that they will admit of melioration ; 
for the maximum of culture is abfblutely 
indefinite, A farm of moderate fize can- 
not be kept in perfed order without con- 

8 ftant 
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Jlant attention; and there is not a corner 
of it in which the matter's eye, or even 
his hand, may not be ufefully employed. 
It can never be a matter of indifference 
to him whether he (its at home doing 
nothing, or beftirs himielf. Every walk 
round his yard, every ride through his 
grounds, will repay his trouble. This 
circumftance, to one who has known the 
curfe of liftlefs, hcartlefe, involuntary idle- 
nefs, is invaluable. 

Every mode of human employment, 
befides its ultimate objed, which may ho* 
neftly be ftated to be gain, has an inter- 
mediate or proximate objed, on which 
not only the attainment of the former de- 
pends, but the reputation, utility, and fa* 
tisfadion attending that way of life* An4 
the only thing that can elevate the min4 
above the mere purfuit of gain, is to make 
this intermediate objed the great point of 
ambition. Thus, the lawyer flioqld atr 
tach himfelf to forenfic eloquence, and a 
fcientific acquaintance with the laws of 
hi$ country! the pbyficiao, to the cure of 

P3 difeafes 
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difiaib and tbo^braiichies of natural know** 
jfadgeofiwfaich it ii fouh^cdi thclamft 
and iliani/afturcrt to the produ6kioii of 
yghMt ift incift ca^ccUem in tbetr refpedive 
walkk ' Thfc £tfmcif a ^ropiir profcflicttial 
f)t^ I 0On€eN tb be, the growth of 
j&« ^^teft poffiblc quantity of dfefiil 
pfOduAa iipoQ the fame fpot of .groqncL 



I wxdd have ufed the wordj/^mdKrr, but 
Aat fome afticks for clothnig mi other 
(economical iifes might fcem excluded: 
ftody however^ is ctrcainljr the ftafde of 
anEittUlh&riQ. Jti6)nQtj tbn^ 8hm^ 
ftotie'^ graceful' divinity^ Rural Elegance, 
but Plenty^ laughing broad-£iced Plenty, 
diat muft be the larmer's goddels. To 
her «Very facrifice muft be made i nor 
nefcd tb^ votary tiuih for her vulgarity 
i^htn he tonfiders her benefici. OH- pleti-- 
tfi all the etijoyi^nent of man and other 
ahiitiah has its bafis. Give them thac^ 
and trull to their other Acuities for ar« 
Caining the felicity of which their natures 
ait ^ilfMKl6 capable -, without ic, • they pine 
aWay in iAiQAy^ If tmtimenv tbei^ .ia 

requifite 
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requifice for the farmer, here is r^ni for 
the nobleft kind, that of beneficence. He 
may furvey his full barn$ and/loaiied 
flacks, nis yard crowded with aiRnimalr 
well fed and (heltered, and hU chnving 
flocks and herds, and fay, " I am the 
inftrument of all this good, the father of 
this happy family. Of the utility of my 
exertions in the general fyftem, no one 
can doubt : life and its firft blelfings are ^ 
their immediate refult." 

This is the true notion of the honours 
and pleafures of the agricultural profef- 
Hon. Here is nothing of delufion i buC 
herein are implied labour, anxiety^ hard* 
(hip, and a thoufand circumftances little 
thought of in the youthful eftimate of 21 
rural life. My objeA in this ftatement is 
not to difcourage, but to inform; not to 
accumulate objedions, buft to correfk falfe 
ideas. This, you know, is all the inter- 
ference I have ufed with my own children 
in the choice of a profcffion. You, I 
doubt not, as you fee occafion, will per* 
form the fame office towards any friend 

P 4 whom 
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whdm you fee in.d^ger of hazarding his 
wdfiu'ct by a &nciful experiment, I flat^' 
cer Qiyfdf that lome of the topics of this 
kitep Aay aflift in prompdog a rational 
cpcffidcration of the fubjeft. 

Adieu! 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY ESTIMATED* 



DEAR SOK^ 

That to a human being no ftudy can 
be more important than that of the cha* 
rafter and fortune of mankind^ may be 
almoft aflfumed as a felf- evident propoli- 
tion. Whatj indeed^ can be fo neceflarjr 
to all ranks and conditions, as a know- 
ledge of the creatures with whom they 
are to live and a£bj on whom fo large a 
fhare of their happinels is to depend, and 
from whofe fate they are enabled to infer 
their own ? . 

Hiftory and biography are the great 
records of man s the firftj of what he has 
been and done coUedively, the fecond, of 
the fame individually. The limits be- 

* tween 
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tween the two cannot exadly be defined $ 
fefj on the one hand^ focieties being Qom* 
poled of individuals^ the hiftory of the 
former confiib of the a£)iaos of the lat- . 
terj-^and, ori the other, the ^dions of 
individuals being frequendy difplayed in 
. their eflfccts on focieties/ theycarinot Be 
. confidered without entering into the dif- 
cuflions of hiftory. This intercommu*- . 
nication of (ubje^t, howrver, adcffirably 
fica^ direni ft>r thr^wiiig light tipoii date 
vMthtfi and fe^plying each Otlief^ Arli-' 
dencies: Hiftory/ as it has ytottt too 
rmsch the cuftom to compofe k, g^vei k 
daltift^ view only of thofe ^saf events^ 
as they are called, which, ifirom their whi* 
(StMmity and Hnoplicity, inftru^ lefe in. Aci 
ft^ nature of mankind, thafi the fto#y d^ 
domeftic and civil life. Wars, confede* 
i^es, treaties, contentions for fiipnsme 
power, and the final triumph oftheftrong 
over the weak, fill, with few exc^eptkxis, 
the whole fpace of the hiftorical t^tety 
and the individuals who are brought^ for- 
ward on its> canvafs, and fupply it with 

figures 
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figures of portrauurc, are often kfe dit- 
tinguifhcd from each other by charafter^ 
iftic marks, than many who, remain im- 
noticed in the cro^wd. Biography has 
taken the perfonagcs of hiftory, and by 
painting them as (ingle portraits, has given 
more cxsuSi de^neations of their features t 
but it has likewife fdeded many from the 
groups of common life, and has thereby 
made a difplay of human charaQer vaftlyt 
more copious, varied, and diftind th^ is 
to be found in hiftory alone. 

I^ on this comparifon, the advantage, 
fecms to lie on the fide of biography, it 
muft however be confeffed, that this is 
liable to peculiar caufes of mifreprefcnta- 
tion, which, if not cofrefted either by 
general hiftory, or by the fpirit of pbilo* 
fophy, are extremely apt td miflead. AK 
moft every profeffed biographer fits down 
with the intention of making a hero of his 
fubjcQ i and not only raifes his perfohal 
character above its merits, but gives hini 
an undue fhare of confequence ih the 
public events \w which he was concerned, 
w? in the adtrancemcm of the art or 

fciencc 
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fine-nce in which he was eminent. Some, 
in their grofs daubings, lay on every 
glaring colour of moral and intellec- 
tual excellence to decorate their por- 
trait, without the leaft attention to nature 
and congruity. Others, more artful, and 
therefore more dclufive, only exaggerate 
qualities really pofleiTcd, palliate or wholly 
conceal defeats, and form fuch a general 
refemblance as a flattering painter gives 
to draughts which are defigned rather to 
pleafe than to flirike. 

In biographical writing almoft every 
thing tends to nouriOi this fault of ja- 
. vouricirm. The original choice of fub- 
: je£t is ufually made from fome circum- 
fiance of predilection; fuch as pcrConal 
friendlhip, community of fiudies, of pro- 
fefSon, of party> or country, Ic is fre- 
quently to be lamented that the very 
connexion which affords die means of 
accurate information concerning a perfen« 
gives a bias to the mind of the writeri 
and unBcs him for faithful narration.. Such 
a relation as that of matter* patrcHij or 
benefactor, while it brings the fupcrior 
' within 
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within the eye of the inferior, can fcarcely 
fail of impofing upon the latter the (hac- 
kles of gratitude or enthufiaftic admira- 
tion, and thereby incapacitating him for 
the exercife of that critical fcrutiny, which 
alone can develope the fecret fprings and 
motives of aftion, and bring to view the 
latent difcriminations of charafter. Even 
the fimple propenfity of rendering a pic-' 
ture the perfeft exemplar of its genus, 
feduces an ingenious writer to heighten 
his touches, and improve cfFeft at the 
cxpence of rcali ty . 

With refpeft to the groffer indiice- 
mcnts to violate truth, which operate 
upon biographers, hiftorians, and the eu- 
logifts of every fpecies who receive pay 
for their labours, it is fcarcely neceffary 
to beftow particular animadverfion upon 
them, fincc whenever they are dctedted 
they will be held in due contempt, and 
it is not often that they can cfcape detec- 
tion. In fome, indeed, the temptation, 
or rather obligation, to partiality has b?cn 
fo unblufhingly difplayed, that it is won- 
derful 
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dcrftil they coold ever have been thought 
capable of etfcfting their piirpofe. What 
reader of common fagacity would look 
for a faithful account of rranfa£tions in 
the pages of a royal or national hiftorio- 
grapher? The office has now, I believe, 
by the good fenfe of modern times, been 
reduced to a finecure; but when Lewis 
XIV. made his unjuft and oftentadous 
expedition into the Low Countries, he 
aiSually took with him the two greateft 
writers in his kingdom, Boileau and Ra- 
cine, (poets both, and therefore well prac- 
liftd in fiflion) in order to record the 
great actions he was to perform, fay rmaiu 
pf his generals; The beft proof dify 
gave of their judgment on the oceafion, 
was ch«t they never publifiied a Sngle 
Sentence of what they cooipored in dieir 
new capacity. This inftance of vanity 
and abfurdity may be added to the cx«- 
amplcs of the benefits proeecdlf^ from 
the boafled alliance between tbie ieamed 
md the great. 

The more diftia£t titc limits of iuftorjr 
and 
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and biography are kept, the more likely^ 
I conceive, will eacih be to be written 
with purity, ai>d to prove an cflfedlual 
check upon the other. I cannot, there* 
fore, approve the method of writing felcft 
portions of hiftory, marked as the ag< of 
tkis or that diftinguiflied ptrfon. Swb 
an aflbciation gives^ indeed, a peculialr 
intercft to the work, and aids the memory 
in referring ftfts to their proper aera j but 
it can fcarccly fail of impreffing the reader 
with exaggerated ideas of the confequencc 
of the individual from whom the deno^ 
minarion is taken. I have often been 
(truck with the filent and unobferved 
manner in which, ibme of thefe great per* 
fonages i[teal out of the world in the nar- 
ration of a general hiftory^ leaving the 
polidcar machine to go its ufual, round, 
without feeling the change of a nprninal 
direftor; whereas the reader who comes 
to the concluGon of h\s age with its hero, 
would be apt to fuppofe that the whole 
form of the world muft be altered,^ and a 
new order of things commence with the 

date 
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date of a new period. Ndthcr, in the 
plan of one of thefe works, can the writer 
eafily avoid incongruity and difproportion. 
He will think himfelf obliged to enter 
with tninutenels into every particular 
which relates perlbnally to his hero, while 
he paHes over with little norice the moft 
important events of the age, which have 
not fuch a connexion. Thus the views 
he affords of the period will be at once 
defeftive and redundant, indiftinft and 
minute. Voltaire's celebrated " Siecle de 
Louis XIV." is one of thefe anomalous 
compofitions. Was it meant for a fkctch 
of the. Jlate of the world during that reign ? 
— in that view it is trifling. Was it in- 
tended to fliew the rife and progrels of 
the lead taken by France in the politics 
and civilization of Europe f— it ought 
then at leaft to have included the ntiniftty' 
of cardinal Richelieu. If regarded roercty 
as a feties of anecdotes of the court 'of 
' Ixwis, its tide and pretenfions are much 
too pompous. The &£t feems to be, that 
under a kind of philofophical form, it was 
meant 
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meant to flatter that national vanity which 
had fo long annexed its own glory to the 
renown of its favourite monarch j and to 
fuftain the declining reputation of Lewis 
XIV. by making him appear as the foul 
and main fpring of a Iplendid and impor- 
tant period. In reality, fo little did thel 
charaftcr of Lewis coijitribute to form this 
period, that he lived to wear out all thofe 
talents which had entered the fcene with 
hims and byconfuming without rcnova- 
tion> he left France as much beggared of 
excellence of every kind, as it was de« 
Ipoiled of power and opulence. ^ 

The partiality which has aflbciated the 
name of pope Leo X. with the moft flou- 
ri(bing aera of Italian arts and literatures 
has ftill lefs foundation. His pontificate 
of lefs than nine years was diftinguilhed, 
indeed, by the munificent patronage of 
the fine arts, and of polite learning ; but 
the talents which his lovt for (howand 
fplcndbur led him to employ, had already 
arrived at fame and maturity, and had 
been objedls of the admiration of feveral 

Q^ of 
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of his predeceflbrs, as well as of the public 
in general. ^ Though he had the credit of 
patronifing Vida, yet his own tafte in lite- 
rature was- degraded by ft love of bur- 
Icfque and low buffoonery, which is al- 
lowed to have been injorious to the caufe 
6f learning, as much as it was derogatory 
from the dignity of his ftation. He had 
probaWy a purer tafte in the arts of dc- 
fign; but the pencil of Raphael was in- 
fpired by genius, working after Ipccimcns 
of confummate excellence, and not by the 
influence of " Leo's golden days,** which 
did not commence till painting was brought 
to its higheft perfeftion. The merit ^f 
a real proficient in any one of the nobler 
departments of human (kill is, in my opi- 
nion^ fo much fupcrior to that of a mere 
patron, efpecially cf one who can beftow 
honours and rewards at the public ex- 
pence, that I cannot but think it unworthy 
of the former to be put in the train and 
made fubfervient to the glory of the lat- 
ter: 

From the preceding remarks I would 

deduce 
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deduce the general inference, that in order* 
to obtain a juft view either of the feries 
of caufe and effeft on which the greatj 
political changes of inankind have de*^ 
pended> or of the progreffive ftate of arts 
and fcienccs, we fhould take as guides, 
thofe writers who have treated thefc topics j 
hiftorically, without any further notice of ; 
individuals than their fhare in the matter ' 
has ftriftly demanded;— but that to ac-* 
quire a knowledge of what man intrinli- 
cally is, of what he is capable of cfFefting, 
of all the variations of his charafter, and 
the caufes which concur in forming them, 
the narrations of biography muft be con- 
fultjcd. On thefe alone, in conjunftioh • 
with our obfervations of the paffing fcen- 
cry of life, can' we depend for the rcc- , 
tifying of thofe hKt ideas, which the the-^ 
ories of fpeculatifts, and the fiftions of 
poets and novel'^fts, are continually ob» 
truding upon our minds, arid the com- 
bined mafs of which probably ccnfticutes 
a much larger portion of our opinion 
than we fufpeft. Every one, even mo- 

0^2 deracely 
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derately converfant with works of inven- 
tion, muft frequently, I doubt nots vfhca 
fcarching for examples to corroborate 
moral or metaphyfical theories, have' 
found himfelf recurring unawares to the 
characters and events contained in fuch. 
works, in preference to thofe of real Kfc, 
But I have already taken occaQon to re- 
mark, that no writer, how great foevcr be 
his fkill and ufual fidelity in copying na- 
ture, deferves to be quoted as authority 
in his fancj-piecies, efpecially in thofe^ 
•which aim at giving pleafure and furprife 
'by means of novelty. More delufive 
than thefe, however, are the writers who, 
ifi order to fupport a philofophical fyftem, 
weave a tifllie of fidtirious chara6ters and 
adventures^ cxprefsly calculated for pre- 
fentin? fuch a view of human nature as 
may fuit their prior reafonings, and de- 
rived entuely from fpeculation, uncor- 
rected by experience. In fuch pretended 
hiftories it may eafily happen that the 
vihole reprcfentarion of mankind is as void 
of truth, as if it had been made for the 

fuppofed 
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foppofed inhabitants of Saturn or Sirius j 
and a reafonable prepofleffion will lie 
againft fyftems which dare not truft their 
proof to appeals to thQ world as it is, but 
muft invent a world of their own for the 
difpky and confirmation of their princi- 
ples. ' . 
Biography, fufficiently minute, and 
compofcd with judgment, is the heft cor- 
redive of thefe fanciful piftures of human 
nature, particularly by the infight it af- 
fords into the circumftanccs which from 
early youih have contributed to the form- 
ation of charafter, moral and intclledtuali 
It will give the true diferimination be- 
tween the efFcfts of original conftitution, 
and thofe of afTociation, in forming the 
peculiar bent of the^mind ; -the theoretical 
difcuflion of which may be carried on for 
ever by the aid of gratuitous fuppofitions 
without coming to a decifion. Genuine 
biography will exhibit, on the one ,hand, 
fuch manifcft inftances of irrefiftibk; pro- 
pcrilities to certain purfuits, and of fettled 
: calls of temper, appearing from the firft 

0^3 dawnings 
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dawnings of rcafon^ as muft convince an^ 
but a determined theorift, that there are 
primary an4 radical differences in mind^ 
which give the leading colour to charac- 
ter, and are capable only of b^ing modi- 
fied, not changed. On' the other hand^ 
it will diftinftly fhew, that early impreC- 
fions often exert an influence through all 
the fubfequent periods of life; and that 
principles and opinions are ufually the* 
refult of fuch afTociations as are capable 
of direftion, and confequendy leave ample 
fcope for plans of education, and other 
proceflcs of inftrudion and melioration. 

From biography may alfo be learned 
the fallacy of thofe analogical conclufions 
refpefting the attributes of the mind> 
v/hich fuppofe a neceffary co-exiftence 
between certain moral and intelle6hial 
qualities, according to fome hypothetical 
notions of their conftitutional caufe. This 
is a copious fource of mifreprelentation 
in the mfodern philofophical works of fic- 
tion, and one, in my opinion, capable of 
doing much mifchicf. By confounding 

the 
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the aiEtive and paCQve qualities of mind» 
they have nudii the degree in >i^hich ina^ 
preffions are received, a teft of the ener- 
gies ready to be exerted. Thus, paflion 
to the verge of rnadnefs, fenfibility fo ex- 
quifite as to become difeafe, and uncon* 
troulable ardour of defire, are painted a$ 
the conftint concomitants of high Intel- 
le6tual po\ycrs, vigour of imagination, 
and all the nobler virtues of the heart* 
Hence youth are taught to regard as 
lymptoms of an exalted foul, a<5lions and 
propenfities the moft injurious to fociety 
and the individual ; and to look with fcorn 
upon ^that fedatenefs. and moderation pf 
charafter, which the moft judicious mo- 
ralifts have accounted the pcrfefticn of 
humanity. But biography not only pre- 
fmts combinations of qualities which baf- 
fle iiU fpeculative reafonings concerning 
the mental conftitution, but, in particular, 
k contradifts the falfe analogies above 
hinted at. In the enumeration of great 
writers, admirable inve'niors, active phi- 
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lanthropifts,- confummatc generals, pro- 
found politicians, — of all thofe nu0er- 
ndndsy in (hort, who lead the opinions and 
dire£t the fate of n^ankind, I am con- 
vinced a majority will be founds whole 
calm and unruffled tempers allowed an 
uninterrupted cxcrcife to their intelle6tual 
faculties, — who were men of methbd) or- 
der, and regularity, in full pofleflion of 
themfelves, and capable of direfbing at 
will the whole force of their minds upon 
the obje<5ls in which they were engaged. 
On the other hand, charadlers of violence, 
caprice, and uncontrouled defire, fo pro- 
perly termed by the Romans impotentia 
animiy are moft frequently to be met with 
^mong the degenerate poffeflbrs of he- 
reditary power, or the unworthy favour- 
ites of fortune, raifed by fome frivolous 
accomplifliments to ftations for which na- 
ture never defigned them. Cr if they 
are found in alliance with genius and ele- 
vated fentiment, that genius is ufually 
wafted on unequal and abortive efforts, 

and 
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and that' fentiment leads to nothing bat 
vain refolutions.and unavailing vregrets. . 
Thofe charafters in biography are moft 
inftruftive and animating, in which We fee 
perfevering efforts overcoming a crowd 
of obftacles, and diftinguifhed eminence 
. gradually rifing out of moderate begin- 
nings. This is, in fad, the difciplinc 
through which fome of the greateft names 
among mankind have pafled i and it may 
be aflerted, that none of the original fa- 
vourites of nature and fortune have at- 
tained a fuperiority fo f6lid and durable, 
as that acquired by fqch a courfe of pro- 
bation. But it 'is not from volatile im* 
petuous charafters, "liowei'er aftive and 
ardent, that fuch a fteady career in profi- 
ciency is to be' expe6ted ; and that kind 
of rapid rcftlefii genius, which is fired by 
every fplendid profpeft, and obtains ealy 
conquefts in every new field of exertion, 
is rather an impediment than a help in the 
progrefs to excellence. 

Tlie only proper object of hiftory and 

^ biography. 
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biography, beyond that of mere amufe- 
ment, is the Jiudy of man. The ap^plica- 
tion of this ftudy /belongs to philofbphy, 
'which is f^thfully> impartially, and upon 
an extenfive fcalc, to make ufe of the 
materials thus provided. To dircft that 
we fhould fit down to the perulal of hif- 
torical narratives with the purpofc of find- 
ing in them the confirmation of certain 
moral or* religious principles previoufly 
adopted, is to invert the order of rational 
deduftion, and make the cohclufion pre- 
^ cede the premifcs. Amid the immcnfe 
^olledion of fafts recorded in general 
and particular hiftorics, examples may be 
found to confirm altnoft any fuppoficion 
relative to the chain of cajfe and eff^cct, 
and the diredtion of human aSairs, that 
the reader choofes to afiume; but what 
is acquired by this partial mode of fc- 
kccioh, except a reinforcement to pre- 
judice, and a (lock of weak and fuper- 
ftitious judgments ? Some of the leffons 
Reducible from the knowledge of man- 

kind 
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kind are tolerably obvious s but many 
more* are involved in a thitk mifl: of 
doubt, which can be cleared away only 
by calm and laborious inveftigation. 

' Farewell 1 
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ON OPENNESS AND SINCERITY, 



DEAR SON, 

It is a trite obfervarion of moralifls, 
that every virtue borders upon excefs^ 
and inclines to an extreme, at which it 
Tofes its proper nature, and becomes a 
.fault. This idea feems rather to belong 
to that notion of virtue which makes it 
fomething pofitivc and abfolute, than to 
that, which placing its effence in utility, 
denies it a name and character till it is 
fanftioned by aftual proof of a tendency 
to promote the happincfs of mankind; 
Under this latter view, there will be many 
aftions and qualities perfeftly indifferent 
till circumftances have decided upon their 
confcquences \ and internal prepoffeflions 

« 
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for or againft them arc to ftand " for no : 
thing without the confirmation of expe-*' 
rience. It is, however, bbfervable that 
the moralifts of this feft arc often as dog* 
matical in their dflcifions concerning rnat- 
ters of obligation as the other can be- 
Thus, I believe, it is held by a modern 
fchool, as a duty admitting of n6 excep* 
tion, that we ihould in all places rpake 
oiir opinions and principles fully knowa 
to all who inquire into them, and even 
induftridufly bring them into notice. 
The praftice of the world is. confefledly 
fo vicious, that it may be regarded 
as unfafe to adduce it in limitation of 
a moral duty; yet when the appeal is 
made to utility, I cannot but think that 
the general agreement of thofe whole con- 
dufl: is the moft correA and well-prin- 
cipled, with refpeft to the extent to Which 
a rule of adion ca/i adlually be carried, 
is a better guide than any fpeculative rea^ 
foning concerning it 

The opinion of the abfolute obligatiort 
to rigorous, and what may be called ob- 

trufivc 
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trulive finccrity, muft, I conc«vc, have 
arifcn from a conviction that troth in its 
own nature is the moft important of all 
things^ and that it cannot fail of gaining 
by every difcuffion. It is therefore clolcly 
connected with zeal for profelytifiiij as 
well as with (anguine confidence of always 
being in the right. It moreover imjdies 
a full acquiefcence in the principle, that 
every degree of private facrifice is re- 
quired in purfiut of the general good. 
Here appears to me a wide fcopc for 
praAical error, which it will be my pur- 
pofc in the prcfent letter to eountera<ft, 
by obfervations derived rather from rr.y 
own experience and refleftion, than from 
books and fyftems. 

For a young man, or, indeed, any man, 
to fuppofe that all his notions concerning 
men and things, which he muft be con- 
fcious are continually fluctuanng, and 
many of them founded on very flight 
inquiry, are of high iii^portance to the 
world, betrays a sreat decree of fclf- 
conceit i as it hkewile flicvvs great ig- 
9 ncrancc 
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norance of mankind co imagine that main- 
taining them in all companies and upon 
all occafions is the way to procure their 
reception. But of this he may be afliired' 
— that fuch difclofure is always of fomc 
confequence to himfelf. Nature has 
made a man's breaft the fanftuary of iiis 
thoughts. Whik they are there, they 
are his own j and however crude or lin- 
gular, if they have no direft influence 
upon condud, they will do him little 
harm. But the moment he gives them 
utterance, they are his property no lon- 
ger : they walk the world at large/ and 
may by any one be employed to do mif- 
chief to their firft* owner. Now, what 
inducement has he to refign a fecurity 
nature gave him ? The expe6tation of 
doing good? But this fhould be a rea- 
Ibnablc cxpedation, founded firft, upon a 
perfcft convidlion of the truth and im- 
portance of his opinions s and next, upon' 
a confidence of his own ability to fupport 
them triumphandy, and procure their ad- 
miiTion in fpite of tl^e prejudices of hb 

hearers. 
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hea/'ers. I will not now argue how IcI- 
dom fuch prepoffcflions can be juft, fince 
the fad is, that they are very rarely the 
real motives for argumentation. An un- 
governed love for talking, and an inca- 
pacity of refiiiing the efforts of defign or 
impertinence to draw forth an avowal of 
opinion, are by much the moft frequent 
caufes of the hazardous confidences that 
arc made in mixed companies. But thefe 
are real weal^nefics, and in no refpe6l de- * 
fcrve the credit of thofe felf-devotions to 
the public good^ which at all times chal- 
lenge our applaufe, if they do not com- 
mand our iiuication. True fl:reno:th of 
mind is /hewn as much in the power of 
felf controul, as in aftive exertion, and a 
yielding difpoficion is as contrary to its 
nature as a timorous one. 

The. proper guard of honefty againft 
artifice and folly is a warinefs of n^ind 
vvhich prevents furprifc, and a firmnels of 
demeanour which repels attack. The 
habitual exercife of thefe quiilities is, in 
my opinion, fo far frorti implying any 
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thing mean or degrading in charaftcr, 
that ic is eflential to true dignity. Let 
not a fool or a knave for a moment con- 
ceive that he poffcflcs the key of your 
breaft, or that a loud impudent knock 
will make it fly open involuntarily. Every 
atten^pt to obtain information concerning 
fuch of a man's opinions as he fhews no 
difpofition to reveal, may fairly be re- 
garded as an aggrefllon, which may be rc- 
fifted in any defenfive manner that does 
not infringe a dired moral rule. Shakc- 
fpeare, whofe peculiar excellence perhaps 
i> the force with which he imprefles max- 
ims of moral wifdom, reprefents Hamlet 
as parrying in a dextrous and fpirited 
rhanner the infidious attempts of falfe 
friends to gain the fccret of his conduft* 
*^ Take this pipe and play upon it," fays 
Hamlet. " I cannot, I have never learn- 
ed." " Oh, nothing fo eafy — it is bat 
governing thefe ftops with your finger 
and thumb, and blowing through it.'' 
" But i have not the (kill." Hamlet cap 
no longer contain himfclf. ** Why look 

R • you 
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jrou now, how unworthy a things you 
would make of me: you would play upon 
me, you would leem to know my ftops; 
you would pluck out the heart of my 
myftery ; you would (bund me from my 
loweft note to the top of my coiDpafi i 
and there is- much mufic^ excellent voice, 
in diis little organ, yet you cannot make 
itfpeak. Why, dp you think that I am 
taTitr to be play'd on than a pipe ?*' 

Caution and referve are generally coo- 
fidered as unamiable qualities. Doubt- 
lefs, (bciety is much more agreeable when 
they are not requidce > and I ihould en- 
tertain an unfavourable opinion of one 
who could not difcard them on occafion^ 
and give way to that honeft overflow of 
foul which is fo delightful in the confi- 
dential intercourfe of friends. I allow, 
that when a man wears armour under his 
dothes, it is a certain fign that all is not 
right. But is not this the real cafe in 
mixed fociety? Can a perfon be at all 
affured that through malice or inadver- 
tence his words may not be repeated, 

probably 
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probably with exaggeration, in places 
where they would operate to his ferious 
injury ? The praftice of ejpionage is not 
limited to countries governed by arbitrary 
power ; and I fear many a black tale of 
treachery might be told even in this 
country by thofe who fome time ago 
thought proper to encourage an inqiiifi- 
tion into the political opinions of private 
perfons ! I do not hefitate, therefore, to 
inculcate it upon you, as a fair maxim of* 
moral prudence, never to return a direft 
anfwer to a queftion which you have caufe 
to confider as infidious or impertinent* 
The mode of averting the attack may 
be different on different occafions ; but, 
in general, fimple and pofitive refufal to 
open upon the fubjc6t will be the beft. 
Conclufions will, doubtlefs, be drawn from 
fuch a refufal, but they can be no more 
than fufpicions, and it will foon be known 
who are the perfons from whom nothing 
can be obtained by improper liberties. 

An additional motive for this habitual 
warincfs is, that the fecrets of other per- 

R 2 fons. 
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ions, as well as our own« are rendered 
infecure by indifcreet op<nnefsi and none, 
I prefume, bat the mofl; refdute cKeorifts, 
will maintain that the duty of lincerity 
extends to the difclofure of every thing 
which has been committed to us under 
the feal of conBdqpce, provided we can 
imagine that the communication will be 
ufefuL- It ought, indeed, to be a mofl: 
decided and important utility^ which 
fliould abolidi the great charm of fiiend- 
(hip — the fweet confolation to a human 
being of finding a bofom whereon hii 
doubts and fears, his errors and weak- 
neflfcs, may fafely repofe. Secrecy in 
friendfhip has by all moralifts of feeling 
been regarded as one of the mod facrcd 
of duties i and it mud (hock every inge- 
nuous mind to think that its violation has 
been endangered by folly or irrefolution. 
No axiom is more frequently repeated, 
and apparently with more general acqui- 
efcence, than that thought is free; but what 
would become of this freedom did there 
exift an obligation to difclofe our thoughts 

whenever 
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whenever called upon ? In faft, it never, 
has been conceived that individuals pof- 
feffed the right, or, at leaft, the power, of 
infringing this freedom j but every degree 
of liberty being odious and fufpicioUs to 
authority, that has riot been wanting in its 
endeavours to liniit even this. What are 
tefts, fubfcriptions, declarations, and the 
like, enforced by penalties and difabilities, 
but the attempts of authority to get at 
men's fecrets in matters of opinion, and 
rob them of the free cxercife of their rea* 
fon ? How often have the governments 
of countries even boafting of liberty, been 
feen to moleft the quiet and retired citi- 
zen with queftions of fpeculativc right, or 
of attachment to particular inftitutions^ 
concerning which it was impoHible that 
all men (hould think alike, though they 
might all agree in that praftical acqui- 
cfccnce which is the utmoft that the pub- 
lic welfare can require ? Here the fincere 
man is often reduced to a mod diftreffing 
dilemma. A refufal of compliance ex- 
pofes him to unjuft pcrfecution, and the 

R 3 ill-will 
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forbids an aflerdon of what the heart qu- 
ilot confirm. The dilemma^ indeed, is 
not ellentially different from that which 
occurs in fo many other cafes in which 
principle militates againft worldly advan- 
tage ; add a truly confciendous* man will 
not hefitatc in his determination. It is 
proper> however, that the tyrannical im« 
pofers of oaths fiiould be told, that when 
perjury is the confequence, they are lai^Iy 
ibarers in the crime | and that tbey at leaft 
have no caufe to 4Complain> if dicy find 
that a con^lled declaration ftands for 
nothing when the hand of power is re* 
moved. 

This is a difficulty which the private 
individual cannot avoids but what he 
may, and, I think, ought to avoid, are 
thofe voluntary declarations of opinion, 
made upon peculiar emergencies, which 
fome friends of liberty have h^ftily and 
inconfidcrately concurred in. The im- 
mediate purpofe of removing ialfe and 
injurious notions may indeed be anfwered 

by 
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by a public avowal of the truth ; yet fuch 
acts are a kind of admiffion of the right 
claimed by governments or majorities to 
know the fecret fencimcnts of all thofc 
whom they may choofe to regard as ob- 
jedls of fufpieion. I would, therefore, as 
much as poffible, decline joining in fuch 
ads ; and, indeed, would make it a gene- 
ral rule to put upon myfclf no unneceflary 
(hackles, but preferve entire the liberty 
of thinking which nature beftowcd upon 
me. 

To defcend from thefe higher and more 
unufual cafes — I would obfcrve, that in 
common life no kind of abufive fincerity 
is likely to be fo produftive of mifchiefi 
as that confifting in an unrelervcd decla- 
ration of our opinion^ of the charaftcr, 
moral and intelleftual, of the pcrfons with 
whom we are acquainted. That this 
Ihould ever have been inculcated as 4 
fecial duty, could proceed only from the 
moft extravagant notions of the impor- 
tance of a mutual communication of feq-r 
timents, on all fubjeds, without exception 

R 4 or 
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or limitation. But of what ufe is it, ab- 
ftradtedly confidercd, that if, in my frail 
judgment, I Kave concludEd a man to be 
a coxcomb or a trimmer, I fliould let 
him and all the world know it ? Is it not 
manifeft, on the contrary, that the or- 
dinary imcrcourfe of fociety could not be 
maintained upon terms which would ex- 
pofc every individual to affront and mor- 
tification ? There is not a man living, 
every part of whofe charafter will bear 
to be probed to the quick even by a 
gentle and Ikilful hand; ftill lefs can it 
endure the rude touch of one whofe ra(h- 
nefs and felf-conceit would moft readily 
ixilllgate htm to undertake the office. 
Some referve in this point is neccflary 
even among intimates in order to maintain 
perfect cordiality; and perhaps in no cafe 
is it proper to apprize a perfon of our 
exafl: opinion of him in all particulars. 
The moft entire friend(htp itfelf can de- 
• mand this degree of fincerlty only with 
refpeft to objefts in which it may pro- 
duce C{>rrei^ion and tmprovemcpc; but 
how 
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how many are the defefts* and foibles 
which admit of neither ! 

Shall we then, it will be alked, fiifFer 
any one to believe that we think better 
of him than we really do ? Were I to 
anfwer, that this is, in fad, the univer-^ 
fal praftice, it might be confidered as 
encouraging a dangerous latitude in prin- 
ciple. I (hall therefore only aflc in my 
turn, where is the harm of bellowing 
a little indulgence on that defire of the 
efteem of our fellow-men, which, when 
gratified, produces one of the bed fweec- 
eners of the mingled clip of life? By 
permitting a perfon to fuppofc that we 
have not difcovered his foibles, we do not 
prevent his own confcioufncfs of them j 
nor, by an apparent cftimate of his merits 
beyond their exa6l value, da we deceive 
him as to the true grounds of merit. We 
may even, under cover of the fuppofition 
that he has more fcnfe or principle than 
we believe him to poffefs, inculcate va- 
luable advice, which would be received 
on no other terms; and this is the mode 
that fome of the moft virtuous charad^rs 

. have 
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have emplpyed to cflfeft refbrmatioii and 
improvement among the great. You wiU 
not) I ^m fure> fo far mifunderftand me 
on this point as to conceive that I would 

# » 

recommend the fame exterior to be put 
on to all, or that I would on a ierious oc- 
caiion lend sud^ to the delufion of pre- 
iendng to the public a knave as an honcft 
mail) or. a fool as a man of capacity. I 
would only deprecate a rigour which, 
whether the rcfult of humour or fyftem, 
tends to four fociety* without mending it, 
and to make perfonal enemies without 
promodng the public good. 

The great value of the virtue of fin- 
cerity is, that when communications of 
&£!t or opinion are profcfledly made be* 
tween man and man, a perfeA aflfurance 
ihould accompany them of their expreff* 
ing the true meaning and conviction of 
the fpeaker. This is abfolutely edential 
to the purpofes of focial intercourle, and 
cannot be too ftriftly enjoined. If ex- 
ceptions may be conceived^ there is no 
need to ftate them s their difcovery may 

fafely 
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fafely be committed to the urgent occa- 
fions which alone can juftify them. But 
the value' of a difpoficion to make fuch 
communications is a feparate confidera- 
tidn. It may be a virtue or a weakncfs : 
it may be founded on rational and bene* 
volent principles, or upon fantaftic notions, 
equally adverfe to perfonal prudence, 
and the rights of thofe with whom we arc 
moft conneded. Sincerity and opennefs, 
then, are different qualities. The former 
is a moral duty of univerfal obligation i 
the latter is one of thofe middle or indif- 
ferent things which takes its (lamp of 
right or wrong from its application. To 
inculcate upon youth an unreftrained open- 
nefs in the ordinary . commerce of the 
world, would- at all times be mifchievous 
counfel, and is peculiarly ill fuited to the 
circumftances of the prefent time, in which 
the beft intentions are no fecurity againft 
the moft odious imputations. 

A few words more refpefting the ge- 
nerous and fplendid maxim of running all 
hazards for tl^ fake of enlightening and 
9 improving 
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improving our fcllow-creaturcs.-i-I would 
be the laft perfon to difparage- a motive 
of aftion which has ever exerted the great-, 
eft infiueitce on the nobleft minds^and has 
been produfbive of fuch exalted benefits 
to mankind. But I^ would coolly afki Is 
it really applicable to thole difcuflions in 
mixed converfation which are the ordinary 
field of bold controverfy among the young 
and dil^utatious ? Does anyone go away 
with a change of opinion from curfory 
debates in which his prejudices are at- 
tacked with rude violence and preiump- 
tion ^ Does not a perfon by rafh difclo- 
, furcs of all that is likely to appear moft 
obnoxious in his opinions, incur the dan- 
ger of forever forfeiting thofe imprcfflons 
in his favour which might enable him to 
do much future good ? Further — in mat- 
ters which we muft be fcnfible have di- 
vided the fentiments of the wifeft and beft 
of men in all ages, is early dogmatifm 
either decent or rational ? Is not the 
chance of being wrong at Icaft as great as 
that of being right, and is not a fufpenfion 

of 
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of judgment, even though it leans towards 
fcepticifm, better than hafty decifion ? 
Finally, where the good to be efFcfted, 
on the moft favourable fuppoficion, is very 
limited, and the perfonal evil to be in- 
curred is very • ferious, are we called upon 
to make facrifices which may be avoided 
without the leaft violation of truth or in- 
tegrity, by mere filence ? 

1 fhall conclude with an obfervation, 
the importance pf which, I am fure, will 
be acknowledged by all who* have been 
• in circumftances to verify it. It is, that 
mere good intention will not prove a 
prefervative from jhe uneafy fentiment of 
felf-condemnation for any condiift, afFeft- 
ing ourfelves or others, v/hich will not 
ftand the fcrutiny of cool impartial rea- 
fon. Even if the fundamental principle 
of fuch conduit be undeniably laudable, 
any exccfs or err<>r in the detail, owing to 
heat or inconfideration, will give a com- 
punftion in. the moments of refledion, 
fcarcely diftinguilhable from that attend- 
ing 
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^k^ rttil crime# The vblatioii of pro- 
* '^emre and moderation is indeed a ipeci^es 

M moral crime^ and cannot be pra^fed 
, ^ith impunity by one who ever cxpeA^ 

-to come to a right way of thinking^ This 

maxim I leave wi(h you, and for die 

^reient bid you 

Farewdi! 
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LETTER XV. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A TASTE FOR 

POETRY. 



Attempts have frequently been made 
to divide ftudies into the two clafles of 
ufeful and entertaining ; but with little fuc- 
cefs; — for, not only may fome remote 
utilities be generally difcovered as the 
rcfult of what at the firft view might ap- 
pear objefts of mere amufement, but the 
notion of utility itfelf, philofophically con- 
Iidered, will claim to be extended to every 
thing that contributes to our happinefs. 
The chief praftical difference is, that the 
good or pleafure arifing from certain pur- 
fuits is immediate and final j whereas 
others are beneficial only as a medium 
for the attainment of fomcthing clfe. 

From 
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From this ftatementj the advantage would 
fcem to iic on the litle of the former, fo 
that, as I have heard ic quaintly obfcrved, 
'• the befl: things are thofe which arc 
good for nothing;" that is, they produce 
happiiiels in chemfelvcs, without looking 
to confequential effects. I'he latter, 
however, which are in common language 
called u/e/ul, generally extend their bene- 
fits to a wider fpace, and for a longer 
duration. 

In difcufTing the value of a tafte for 
poetry (the topic of my prefent letter) 
I (hall not attempt to arrange this produft 
of human art under either of thefe clafles j 
but fliait confider indifferently thofc cir- 
cumftancea, which make it a Iburce of 
prefent pleafure, and thofe which have a 
remoter cffeft of meliorating the heart, 
and improving the intellcftual faculties. 
That ic is ca()able of anfwering both 
thefe purpofes, will readily be admitted, 
as a general truth, by one who agrees 
with me in regarding it as charaftcrillic 
of poetry, that it prefents ideas to the 
mind 
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toind not only in their mod pleafing» but 
in their moft impreflivc form. But in 
order to give this notion its diie efficacy, 
it will be necefl&ry to enter upon parti- 
culars. 

Poetry addreflcs itfelf to the car, and 
to the imagination. The firft property I 
confider as equally eflential with the fe- 
cond to genuine poetry, though its value 
may be inferior. Without attempting to 
fupport any theory of the pleafure derived 
from that modulation of fyllablcs in which 
verfification confifts, I may aflfume it as a 
fkd: that fuch meafured arrangement is 
univerfally agreeable to the human ear, 
and has ever proved an advantageous ve- 
hicle to fentiment and unagery. The 
inexpreOible charm it'flieds over language 
can no more be doubted by one who has 
felt it, than the delight received from 
drains of mufical harmony, or from the 
play of light and fliade in a fummer land- 
fcape. He who Can read the verfc of 
Pope or Dryden without exquifire plea- 
fure, is rather to be pitied as wanting a 

VoL.JL S fenfe. 
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fenfe, than to. be reaibned witli if he HU 
tempts to juftify his infenfibifitf by argu* 
tncnt. The tinctent hnguages feem to 
liave afibrded much more Icope fer the 
melody of verfification than the modeifi ; 
and litde as we are acquainted fi4th the 
true mode of reciting their poctrjr, me can 
difcem traces of modulation ki ihcm which 
are extremely gpate&l .to « ckflical ear. 
It appears to me that our poets iiave in 
general too much neglefled Ac trat of 
verfificarion. The more hartti and un- 
mulical our language is nAtirraByj tSie 
more requifite it b to correft thefe fadts 
by ftudious attention; and that «iuch may 
be done with its help, the fuccefs of the 
writers above mentioned, and of many 
more who might be named, fufficiendy 
proves. 1 would by no means advife that 
fantartic experiments fhould be tried of 
adapting to oUr tongue foreign meafures 
for which it is totally unfit. We have in 
our own ftores an abundance of recdved 
meafures applicable to all fubjefts, which 
may be rendered highly pleafing if com- 

4 pofcd 
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pofcd with due,«tcndon to tl?e natural 
find fixed prpfody of our Ismguage, But 
few as our nilea {^re, many ap:>Qi)g ys foeqi 
to take a pride in difrcgarding evca 
them i and in their difdain of Ihacklc?^ 
they not onjy rejefl: all reftraints upon 
thought and expreJQlonj bpt will not fub-^ 
init to read and pronouno^ afi;er any other 
model than their own. / Th^^j however^ 
is a digrelfion ; and I mail conclude this \ 
part of the fubjeft by obferving, that be«* , 
iides the io^^iediate gratificatbn derive^ 
from the melody of verfe^ a fcnfibility to 
its elFefbs is the eflential preparative, to- 
wards attaining the graces of a fweet 
and well- modulated ftylc in profe, Th,ej 
greatefl orators, ancient and modern^ have 
acknowledged their obligations tQ poetjry 
on this head. Even that ipurious pro- 
du6t of the ^rt, poetical proie> in order 
to become tolerable to perlbns of tafte, 
is obliged to borrow from verfe a Ibrt of 
rhythm, founded upon rjefembling prin- 
ciples, though imperfeA in its execution. 
The diiliQn of poetry is language in - 
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its nobleft drefs^ nor is it poflible to ob« 
tain an idea of the full power of words 
without being converTant with the works 
of poets. It elevates, points, and vivifies 
all it touches. It paints fenfible objects 
in all the flrong colouring of circumftan* 
tial and kindred ilnagerys it renders vi* . 
fible the fecret workings of palSon and 
fentiment by their corporeal exprcffions; 
and by aflbciating abftiadt truths with re« 
femblances drawn from external naturci 
it indelibly imprints them upon the mt^ 
mory. In exquifite poetry every word 
has its peculiar force, and aids the general 
impredron. Hence the didion is capable 
of being infinitely varied, and every fc- 
Icdlion of an epithet is an exercife of in- 
genuity. It is this which renders the 
work of a firft-rate poet a perpetual ftudy^ 
fupplying matter for comparifon, emen- 
dation, and all the niceties of fagacious 
and learned criticjfm, almoft without li- 
mit. It is in a manner rendered new by 
every new commentator, if well fumifhed 
for his tafk. The Virgih of Heyne, and 

the 
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the Lucretius of WakcHeld, are ftorcs of 
amufive ipecuUtion to thofe who are the 
mod: familiar with thefe two great poets^ 
the charaderiilics of wbonij in their moft 
finifhed pailages^ (of Virgil^ indeed, in al- 
inoft every line) is^ that nothing is neg- 
JeAed or unmeaning, but that the hand 
of the mafter appears even in the minuteft 
particulars. Our Pope and Gray afibrd 
examples of fimilar care and fkill, and 
have therefore juftly exercifed the refined 
tafte in poetical ejq>reinon of the laft* 
mentioned critic I will not deny that it 
is poilible tp furvey thefe beauties of de- 
tail with a too microfcopic eye ; yet the . 
habit of beftowing accurate attention Upon 
works of real excellence cannot but be of 
general utility^ and nothing invites it more 
or repays it better than a true relifh for 
poetry. , 

Indeed, it is upon particular heauties^j 
that the principal effcdt of poetry de-' 
pends: — L do not mean cxdufively the^ 
beauties of language, but thefe, in com- 
bioation with the charms of defcription \ 

S3 and 
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atid icndtnent Great art is undoubted^ 
ihewn In arranging the phn of an epic or 
a tragedy; and a fertile iavendoaj in fram^ 
ing my thologicai and allegprical fidions i 
and thefe tnay juftly challenge the admf* 
ration of the critic» who is well acquainted 
with all the difficolues attending fuch e& 
forts. But to the ccrriit^on reader tfade 
fundamental points are much ]ds the ob- 
jefb of nodce^ than the detached pduts 
which the poet has laboured with minute 
attendon> and which j fucceeding each 
odier in aB the variety of fancy, appear 
to him like the piAures in a gaDery, 
where hiftory-picccs, portrait, and land- 
fcape follow each oihcr promifcuouCy. 
A narrative poem or a play will be read 
for the firft: time widi curioGty refpeding 
its ftory and conclufion, like any other 
piece of narration; but if it has mciit 
enough to be admitred into the ftock of 
a ftudcnt's treafures, it will be rc-perufed 
chiefly for the fake of the paflages of 
peculiar excellence interfperfed through 
it, which perhaps do not give out all their 

beauties 
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beauties even to a fecond or third read- 
ing. Thus it is that all the great works 
of arKient and modern tioaes become p^t 
of the daily focx]^ as it were, of the polite 
fcholar^^ and impregnate his mi^d with 
thcif richeft fruits. . The mixture of very 
grofs defers will not confiderably impair 
the pkafure derived from excellence > for 
ft habit is foon acquired of gliding over^ 
with lax attention or free allowance^ the 
partsf we difapprove, and dwelling only 
on fuch as are worth our admiration. 
We are even, by thfe habit, fomctiraes 
rendered too infenfible to a writer's faults 
in a critical eftimate of rdative merit, 
though for the purpofcs with which poetry 
is ufually read we may be gainers by our 
indulgence. 

This cafe is remarkably exemplified in 
the great objed of Engli(h idolatry. Shaker 
fp^^c^i whom national favouritifin has 
raifed to a pre-eminence, which would 
furprize a foreigner^who fbould, attend to 
his defeats as much as' to his excellencies. 
Abfolutcly devoid of a qu^dification which 

S 4 has 
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has been accounted one of the mofl: eflen* 
rial to a dramatift, — the invention and 
happy management of plots i totally ig« 
norant or regardlefs of the appropriation 
of manners to different ages and coun* 
tries; litde correft b the adaptation of 
language and fentiment to character ; and 
full of grofs faults in his ftyle and didion ; 
—he has yet the decifive merit of having 
furni(hed more paflages which dwell on 
the. memory^ and are applicable to com- 
mon occafioniSj than any other writer of 
his country, probably than any extant 
writer in the whole range of literature. 
By means of his nervous and highly figu- 
rative language, rather aided than injured 
in its efFcft by a turn to quaintnefs and 
•bombaft, he prefents even trite fentiments 
and dcfcriptions in fo imprcflive a form, 
that they are feized with avidity by the 
imagination, and through it, aft with ir- 
refiftible force on the heart. But in ad- 
dition to this, a fund of ftrong fenfe and 
fagacity fuggefted to him an uncommon 
variety of juft and curious obfervations 

■ • 
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on mankind^ which he has coploufly in* I 
troduced, rometimes with litde dramadc 
propriety^ but fo as to furnifh an almofl:' 
inexHauftible (lore of moral precept and 
reflexion. Thefe choice produfts of his 
genius ^re culled by the Englifti reader, 
with fcarcely any interruption from the 
grofs matter in which^ like pure gold in 
its matrix^ they are often inibedded. His 
detached beauties Ihine in all coUeflionSj 
and even regulj^r fyftems of morality have 
been fabricated from his works alonp. 
Conlidering the univerfal familiarity with 
Shakefpcare's bed pieces acquired among 
us, either from the ftage or in the cbfet, 
and the adoption of fo much of his phra*- 
feology by many of our popular writers, 
I do not think it is exaggerating the 
effect o( poetry, to fuppofe that the cha- 
raderiftic Englifh manlineis of thought 
has been greatly indebted to him for its 
prefervation, amid prevailing luxury and 
falhionable frivolity. 

To purfue the topic of the value of a | 
tafte for poetry as elevating the foul with 

' s noble 
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noble (entunentS) ^id^ftoring k widi wife 
and generous maxims; — ic may be re-> 
marked) that the works of att the great 
mafters in the art have a general tendency 
towards thcfe cfFe6ks> though fome io a 
degree much fuperior to others. In Ho- 
mer's poems the qualities termed herdc 
are powerfully inculcated ; but, it ^muft 
be confefled, thefe are too much tinged 
with the barbarifm of thd times, and ftand 
too much apart not only from pure mo-^ 
rals, but real dignity of chara^cr. Nor 
are his prudential maxims and obferva- 
dons on human life either deep or ftrik- 
ing, notwichflanding the venerarion with 
which they hayc been received by admir- 
ing commentators. Among" the Greeks, 
the dramatic poets appear to have been 
thofe who mod abounded in moral fen- 
timent 5 though, indeed, when the nadon 
began to diftinguilh itfelf for the culture 
of philofophy, poetry in general itnbibed 
a large portion of its fpirit. It is un- 
fortunate that the early luminary of Ro- 
man poetry, Lucretius, had embraced a 

fyftcm 
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fyftem which * tended rather to degrade 
than raifc the moral charaderj otherwifej 
rio writer, perhaps, was ever more capa- 
ble of allying gravity and force of thought 
with fublimity of language. He has, 
however, furniQied us with fomc molt 
ftrikipg ind fplendid paffages againft fu- 
perftition, as well as fome very pathetic 
lamentations on the evils which befet . 
human nature.^ Nor, indeed, can he 
be accufed of the praflical licentiouf- 
ncfs which ,has commonly been attri- 
buted to the Epicurean feft; but, on 
the contrary, he preferves the phitofophi- 
cal fobriety of Epicurus himfelf. Vir- 
gil, much richer, add purer in morals 
and fentimcnt than his Grecian archetype, 
yet not obtrufively or afFeffedly fenten- 
tious, proceeds throughout his works in^ 
a fort of equal tenor of calm dignity, 
which elevates the reader*s mind, without 
communicating to it any peculiar impref* 
fion. Lucan, on the other hand, is cha- 
rafteriftically the poet of patriotifm and 
high-toned philofophyj and with fuch 

commanding 
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cpmmanding force does he inculcate theie 
great topics^ that» notwithftanding all his 
puerility and extravagancCj they ^ho 
agree with him in principles^ recur Co his 
noblefl: paflages with more frequency and 
delight, than perhaps to any other pro- 
dudlions of ancient poetry. 

It is not my purpofe to go through an 
enumeration of the principal poets of dif- 
ferent nations who have contributed to 
raife and purify the fentiments of man« 

• — 

, kmds'biit it would be unpardonable to 
pafs over in filence the firft of the lift, 

. our immortal Milton. The unparalleled 
fublimity which diftinguiflies his concep- 
tions on all topics, fo peculiarly marks 
his moral and religious ideas, that if it 
be pofllble for verfe to operate as a charm 
againft all that is mean, groveling, and 
corrupt in our nature, his are the ftrains 
from which this benefit might be ex- 
peftcd. Of his Paradife Loft, Dr. John- 
fon teftifics that " every line breathes 
fanflity of thought and purity of man- 
ners r and though his Comus and Sam-^ 

• 
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hn Agoniftes are not well calculated for 
dramatic eSt& on the ftage> yet In the 
cloictj the firft) by its lofcy morality^ and 
the fecond, by its preceptive wifdom, arc 
capable of affording inftruftion and plea* 
fure in a lupreme degree. A rclifli for 
the works of Milton is not only a teft of 
fcnfibility lo the more exquifite beauties 
of poetry, but a kind of meafure of the 
exaltation of the mind in its moral and 
religious fentiments. 

It is properly obferved by Dr. Johnfon, 
that Miltbn*s excellence in th6fe particu* 
lars was greatly owing to his famiKar acr 
quaintance with the fcripturesj and indeed 
the fubjeds of his Paradife Loft iand Re- 
gained are fo entirely fcriptural, that he 
could not fail of imbibing their fpirit as 
he wrote. How extriordinary, then, does 
it appear, that the above-mentioned critjc^ 
whofe veneration for the Hebrew writ- 
ings can fcarcely be queftioned, ihould 
exprefs fuch an unqualified difap^robadon 
of that alliance of poetry with devotion, 
which is fo peculiarly their charaftcriftic, 

Spcakijpg 
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Speaking ef Dr. Watts, he fays, '* H|£| 
devotional poetry is, like that of fill 
others, unfatisfiftory. The paucity q( 
its topics enforces perpetual repe^poii, 
and the faniStity of the matter reje<5k.s the 
ornaments of figurative didion.'* IJad 
he forgotten that the Tfalms of D^vid, 
the book of Job, and the prophetic writ> 
ings of the Jews, form the bafis of aU 
^ Chriftian liturgies j that in thcfe, deity i^' 
fcarcely ever addr^cfled or fpoken of wid|- 
out a figure; and that die boldefl: fi^ira- 
tive language prevails through the ^boie 
of the lacred poefy of the Hebrewisf 
Was he not fenlible, top, that devotion, 
as a paflion of the mind, required the 
help of fcnfible images to give it anima- 
tion ; and that whatever poetry can effefl: 
in enhancing the other emotions, may be 
expected from it when applied to this? 
Perhaps he was afraid of raifing the de- 
votional feelings to an enthufiaftic flame. 
I do not mean to enter into a difcuflion 
of the value of thefe feelings, efpecially 
as the fubjcdl is fo admirably treated in 

an 
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tn icflaj wkh -which jrou are !i^U w- 
quaihted« I flutU onl^ fay that I am &r 
from envying the man who can read the 
exalted jdrains of Hebrew poetry, ajod 
their noble imitations in cbc hymns 0f 
Milton and Thomfi>fl» 'wiih A dijpoGuon 
r^hcr to canrafe their theological acQiH 
racy, than tx) indulge l^e glow of gratuiii^ 
and admiration. 

The effefts of poetry in fp&eaing a^ftJ 
humanizing the foui hav^ been recog- 
nized from. the earUcfl: periods, jind many 
examples are recorded of wh^t dnal^jg^ 
would fuggeft on this head. Tyrants 
have wept at the pathetic reprefentatioiis. 
of difirels on the ftage \ and it can fcarcely 
be fuppofcd that tears flowing from fuch 
a fourcc would be totally inefficacious in 
foftcring'the growth of better feelings in 
the heart. Vjcrie has fcrvcd as tne in- 
ftrument of refcuing the unfortunate from 
their calamities, x The deliverance from 
flavery of feveral A-d-kcnians made /:aptive 
at Syracufc, in confequence of their being 
able to repeat tender, pallages from the 

tragedies 
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tragedies of Euripides, is a weli-knowit 
hiftorical fa£t. But I am moft pleafed 
with a ftory told of 'the cffcft of a happy 
quotation from Homer made by the phi- 
lolbpher Xenocrates. This truly rc- 
lpe£table man being fent as ambailador 
to the court of Antipater, for the re- 
demption of fome Athenian capnyes, was 
courteoufly invited by the prince to fit 
down with him to fupper. He inftantljt 
replied to the offer in the generous words 
ipoken by Ulyfles to Circe on the fame 
occalion: 

AAX' £1 $r} Trpofpoca-a-a ifisv (pcx,yeij,Bv re yceXeusis, 
Avo'oy^ W o(p^ockiJ^oi(ny i^w Bfiy}§a$ iroci^e^. 

Od. X, 383. 

O Circe ! who of human foul poJTefs'd 

Could glut with food and drink> while yet in bonds 

His dear companions lie ? If truly kind 

You bid me to the feftal board's repaft, 

O free them firft, and givt them to my fight ! 

Antipater was fo ftruck with the inge- 
nuity 
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nuity and patridtifm of this application, 
that he immediately ordered the releafe 
of the prifoncrs. 

The mollifying efFeft of poetry is, in- 
deed, a dubious topic of praife; and fomc 
of the principal proficients in the art have 
not been backward to confefs that cou-. 
rage was by no means one of the conlpi- 
cuous virtues of a poet. It would be 
cafy to counterbalance thefe confeffions 
by ftories of the martial ardour excited 
by the ftrains of Homer and Tyrtaeus, the 
valouf difplayed at Marathon by JEfchy- 
lus, &c. But, in truth, I think thefe 
detached fadls, on bdth fides, little to the 
purpofe. Military courage is chiefly the 
refult of habit and conftitution, and little 
depends upon acquired taftes of any kind. 

The enemies of poetry have brought a 
more ferious charge againft it, from the 
topics in which it is converfant, many 
of which are calculated to inflame the 
paflTions and vitiate the morals, PaflTion, 
it mufl: be allowed, is one of the graad 
and interefting difplays of nature on which 

Vol. II. T poets. 
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poets have ever dcliglited to exerclfe their 
dcfcriptivc powers ; but they have for the 
mott part painted it in fuch colours as to 
render its excedes an objeft of horror 
rather than of admiration. With refpeft 
to one, however, that of love, I confcfs 
thty have in general been too indulgent. 
Poetry may with ftill more propriety than 
mufic be termed " the food of love;" - 
and whatever cenfiire it may dcfervc on 
that account^ it muft be content to bear. 
Poems, as well as novels, it is true, arc 
filled with the baneful confequenccs of 
this paffion, which may be takcti for a 
warning, if the reader be fo difpofed." 
But it is cotnmonly fo allied with heroifm 
in one {ex, and fentiment in the other, 
that its errors are excufed, if not ap- 
plauded. After ali, readers both in verfc 
and profe will dwell moft upon.fuch pro- 
duflions as bed fuit their previous habits 
and principles, and taftes of every kind 
may meet with abundant gratification, 
t may be alledged,, to the honour of 
literature in general, that the moft roaf- 
terly 
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teriy performances arc thofe which arc 
the mod favourable to morals.x'^rhc 
pureft and moft refined tafte will there- 
fore prove the fafcft in this refpeft j and 
it ought to be a leading point in the'xdu- 
cation of youth> to infufe an early rclito 
for thofe capital produdions which are 
alike excellent as lefTons of morality, and 
as fpecimens of genius. Attention enough 
has not been paid to this objedl ; and both 
the ftudies and the relaxations of fchools^ 
" and other feminaries are, in my opinion, 
capable of a much more ufeful direftion 
than has ufually been given to them. 

I cannot terminate this letter more for- 
cibly, than by attefting my own exper 
rience of the benefits derived from a tafte 
for poetry, at leaft with rcfpeft to enjoy- 
ment. From the very early period, at 
which books conftituted one of my cl^ief 
pleafures, to the time at which I write, I 
have fcldom paffed a day* without fomc 
perufal of a poetical work. I have ha- 
bitually made it the ionne boucbe of my 
ftudies, and have often placed it before 

T a mc 
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me as a Ibrt of recompence for' aflkluky 
m literary or profeflional kbours. My 
relifli for it ftill remains undiminifhed ; 
for whatever may be loft in fbndnefs for 
the wilder, and more fanciful parts of 
poetr/j k compenfated in increafed at- 
tachment to the more ferious and digni- 
fied. I would hope:^ toOj that this tafte 
has not merely fervcd me' for amuiement ; 
and if I do not deceive my felfj I can refer 
to the ftrong impreffions made by poetry> 
the origin of fome * of thofe lendments> 
which I fhould not willingly part with. 
This experience I think fufficiently jus- 
tifies me in recommending to my fon 
what has fo materially contributed to my 
own happineis. 

Adieu ! 



LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 



ON THE BEST MODE OF ENCOUNTERING 
THE EVILS OF LIFE. 



Dear SojJ, 

It is fcarcely neceflary to make the 
formal obfervation, that no one can pals 
through life without having a certain (hare 
of evil to fuftain. The moft fortunata 
man is fufBciently fenfible of this truth j 
and how unmixed foever his prefent en- 
joyments xnay be, he cannot at all times 
banilh from his refledtion the uncertain 
tenure by which he holds them, and his 
inability to ward off the ftrokes of cala- 
mity to which he is continually expofcd. 
The proper conduft under misfortune 
muft then be a topic interefting to every 
thinking being. I have faund it fo to 

T 3 myfelf. 
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myfelf, and have made it the frequent 
fubjefl: of my thougbii. If any thing 
valuable has been the refulc of rhefe me- 
ditations, I cannot but dcCire that you 
Jhould participate in it. 

Two moral dutiei., dificrent, and ap- 
parently oppofite in their natures, occur 
to the mind on the profpcfl of the evils 
of life J — refignation under them, and re- 
fiftance to them. Natural temper will, 
perhaps, give fuch a decided bias 10 one 
or the other of thefc modes of condudt, 
that no precept will influence perfons of 
very different charaders to a£t alike on 
thefe pccafionsi yet, fince in all moral 
cafes there is a real ground for preferring 
one determination to another, it is m- 
cumtTent on a creature of reafon to make 
his preference rightly, and not paflively 
to follow mere propenfities. Bclides, it 
wll probably bp found on inqtiiry, thst 
there Is not fuch an oppofition between 
die two duties above mentioned, as at 
firft fight may appear: snd that each may 
properly take i» tura according to cir- 
^umftances. 
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cumftanccs. Thefe I fhall proceed to 
confider. 

One clafs of misfortunes to which we 
are liable, may be ftated to be, the loft 
or deprivation of valuable things which 
we once poffeffed, and which are capable 
of being reftored. It cannot be doubted 
that in thefe cafes the diftate of nature is 
to repair the lofs in the beft manner we 
are able j and the more fpcedily and de- 
cifively the tafk is undertaken, the more 
certain is the indication of (Irength and 
vigour of mind. A favage returning to 
his hut finds it burned to the ground. 
If he is of a lazy or defponding difpofition, 
he will perhaps fay, " Well then — I will 
creep among the thickcft buJhcs I can 
find, and trouble myfclf iio more with 
building." This may be termed refig- 
nation ; nay, fome would perhaps dignify 
it with the name of philofophy: in fedt, 
however, it is apathy and imbecility. 
The ftronger-fouled favage will inftandy 
take his hatchet and repair to the foreft 
in order to fcleft materials for a new hut. 

T 4 This 
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This fpirit may be traced through every 
condition of life, and every where is the 
objeft of jufl: admiration. Horace plays 
the ftoic too much, when he fays dif- 
par agingly of the tempeft- toft merchant. 



mox reficit rates 



QualTaSy indocilis pauper! em pati: 

Untaaght a fcanty lot to bear, 
See him his (hatter'd bark repair : 



for, whatever fyftem of happinels a man 
has adopted, he is right to purfue it with 
vigour, his notions remaining the fame. 
Though the philofopher may prove that 
the pofleffion of a crown is rather a bur- 
den than a bleffing, we cannot help ad- 
miring the depofed . prince who bravely 
exerts himfelf for the recovery of what 
he thinks his birth-right. Horace was 
fufEciently fcnfible of the merit of bearing 
up againft misfortunes, in the pcrfon of 
Homer's L'lyffes, whom he charafterifes 
in true poetical language, as 

■ adverfis 
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adveriis rerum immerfabilis undis. 



Still buoyant 'mid the waves of adverfe fate. 

The hero was not Icfs the patient^ the 
much -enduring many on account of this 
ftruggle. He did not complain, but he 
a6ted In like manner it is the generous 
injunction of the Sybil to -ffineas, 

Tu ne cede mails, fed contra audentior ito 
Qua tua te Fortuna finet : 

Yield not to ills, but pu(h a bolder .courfe 
Where Fortune points the way. 

Among the real characters of antiquity, 
Ariftomenes, the Meffenian chief, feems 
to have been peculiarly diftinguiftied by 
this buoyancy of fpirit, this renitency of 
the mind againft the preflure of adverfity. 
Wounded, defeated, thrown into a dun- 
geon, he ftill prefcrved his hopes and ex- 
ertions J and when the foes of his country 
thought him at the laft extremity, they 
fuddenly found him more formidable than 
ever. The Scottifh hero^ Wallace, feems 
clofcly to have refemblcd him in this re- 

fpcd. 
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fpe£t. Such a difpofition of mind is 
Ihewn in fmall things, as well as in great. 
It is mentioned ^s a charaderiftic trait of 
Charles XH. of Sweden, that once after 
hie had fat up all night to di£bate dif- 
patches, his fecretary, when they were 
finifhed, having thrown ink inftead of 
fand oyer the writing, the king very coolly 
laid, '* then we (nuft begin again ;'* and 
went on as if nothing had happened. 
. This was worthy of Charles at Bender. 
I have read of a fcholar who, in a fome- 
what fimilar cafe, had an opportunity of 
difplaying as much heroifm as any king 
or general in their greateft aftions — for 
the emergency was as great to him, as 
a conteft for a kingdom to them. An 
accidental fire had deftroyed his papers 
prepared for publication, the labour of 
many years. He recommenced the wotk 
that very day. The Romans made it 
criminal to defpair of the commonwealth; 
and after the greateft difaftcrs, their only 
thought was how to repair them. This 
was the fpiric that rendered them invinci- 
ble. 
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ble. Horace well undcrftood this diftin- 
guifliing chara6ter of his countrymen, 
where he introduces Hannibal as lament- 
ing his decline of fortune againft fo per- 
tinacious a foe. 

Duris ut ilex tonfa bipennlbus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per csede?, ab ipfo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro: &c. 

Like the firm ilex (horn with ax {^vtit^ 
That blackens on the mountain's wood-crown*d fide, 
*iVlid woundsand death theirdauntlefs fronts they rear. 
And gain from ftecl itielt new force and pride. 

Hitherto there feems no doubt of the 
part a manly mind will adl under lofs or 
misfortune. But it is a more difficult 
point to decide how far attempts ought 
to be made to redrels thofc original 
wrongs (if fo they may be termed) of 
fortune^ whereby privations are incurrecj 
of advantages highly efteemed by the 
world. Such are mean birth, indigence^ 
and natural defcds, which doom a man, 
without extraordinary exertions^ to pals 
2i whole life of poverty apd obfcurity. 

The 
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The difficulty here arifes from the want 
of agreement rcfpeJiing real goods; for 
while the worldly man without hefitation 
fixes his defirej upon wealth, rank, and 
fplendoiir, as ilmoft the only objccls wor- 
thy of purfuic, the philofophcr afFefls to 
regard them rather as impediments to- 
wards the attainmeiu of thok mental ex- 
celtcncles which alone in his eftimation 
poiTefs genuine vjkie. Here then com- 
mences the conteft between ambition and 
conrenc, concerning which fo inany fine 
- things have been IkiJ in verfe and profe. 
It ii not my intention to colleift them for 
your perufal, fince oratorical effufions on 
general topics are of litde ufe in the de- 
■ cifion of particular points of conduift; and 
much muft be left in this cafe to indivi- 
dual feeling. I have already intimated, 
in a letter " on the vjIuc of life," 
that I do not gready efteem thofe efforts 
for the attainment of riches alone, which 
are made by perfons who might, by a 
proper improvement of the faculties be-, 
ftowed upon them, acquire a moderate 
fhare 
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fliare of refpeft and comfort in an hum- 
ble ftation. Yet I cannpt withhold my 
admiration from the man of fuperior ta- 
lents, who ftruggles through all the ob- 
ftaclcs that fortune has thrown in his way, 
with the noble ambition of raifing himfelf 
to that diftinftion in fcience or letters, 
which may place him on his proper level 
in focicty, and annul in his favour the 
exclufive claims of birth and title. Though 
he may partly concur with the vulgar in 
the final objefts of his wiflies, (who, in- 
deed, can pretend not to partake in the 
common fentiments of mankind ?) yet the 
mode of purfuit throws an adventitious 
dignity over the acquifition. The un- 
meaning title of modern knighthood could 
add nothing to the illuftrious name of 
Newton, yet it was honourable to have 
attained it by means of eminence like his, 
and the tide gained a confequence by his 
thinking it worthy his acceptance. Bio- 
graphy affords many animating examples 
of the force of genius and vigour united, 
to elevate a man to the celebrity for 

which 
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which nature had marked him out, though 
fortune had refufed to concur in the dcf- 
tination. Of chefe, I recolledl none more 
worthy of being admired than that of 
Linnaius; who, though fo indigent at the 
univerfity as to be obliged to patch his 
own Ihoes,. perfifted, amid fcorns and 
hardfhips of every kir. , in the fteady 
purfuit of that courfe o ' ftudy which he 
knew to be cfler.tial to t ic great objed^s 
he had in view, and whii:h, a'Jtd by the 
confident prcfage of re fame and dif- 
tintSion, bore up his ipi .ts ag<iinft every 
difcouragement. 

To rile to eminence in his ovi^n pro- 
felBon, cannot but be ellcemed a fair and 
laudable mark of ambition to every man, 
how humble focver the ftagc from which 
he makes his commencement ; for pro- 
feRion is a commen charaifler to all die 
individuals belonging to it, and forms a 
reafonable ground for equal expeftations. 
Through the, inRuence of this proper 
ambition it has happened, that the moR 
eminent in every walk have ufuJIy been 
3 thofc 
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thofe who have laboured under the great- 
eft difadvancages in their origin. Such 
men muft of neccflity be endowed with 
fuperior genius and force of mind, as well 
as with particular talents for their pro- 
fcflion, in order to arrive at diftindion in 
it ', whereas one for whom a way of life 
is chofen merely on account of circuni- 
ftances of convenience or expedled ad- 
vantage, may attain a certain degree of 
fuccefs, with moderate talents and fmall 
exertions. The lives of painters, whofe 
art, perhaps beyond any other, affords 
fair proof of the relative merit of its pro- 
fcffors, abound in inftances of this fact. 
Boys employed to grind colours have 
often turned out celebrated artifts, while 
favoured pupils of the greateft fchools 
have never been heard o£ In like man- 
ner, the foldier who fights his way from 
the ranks to the generals' ftafF, cannot but 
be both brave and able j while the prince 
of the blood who fteps into that ftation 
by virtue of mere birth, may poffibly be 
neither one nor the other. But impartial 

hiftory 
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hiftory records the anions of the former 
while the latter only fupplies a name and 
/iate to events. 

To cdnclude the head of content; I 
muft confefs that I doubt whether this 
principle ever enabled a perfon perma- 
nently to reft fatisfied in a ftate of degra- 
dation and obicurity, who was confcious 
of powers to raife him* to honour and 
reputation'. Such an one muft have fre- 
quent mifgivings concerning the motives 
of his quictifm ; and muft fufpeft indo- 
lence and timidity, where an indulgent 
obfcrver. might perhaps give him credit 
for a generous contempt of the objcdts of 
vulgar admiration. The philofopher and 
the coenobite may, indeed, without regret 
have refigned the purfuit of riches and 
grandeur, but they will not readily be- 
come infenfible to the charnts of glory 
and influence. Diogenes in his tub, and 
Simeon on his pillar, was as unwilling to 
remain undiftinguiflied in the throng, as 
Alexander or Casfar. I am far from ap- 
plauding fuch difplays of abfurd ambition, 
9 but 
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but they arc kffons in the knowledge of 
mankind. Let not then young men of 
talents fuperior to their condition haftily 
confign themfelves to an oblivious retreat, 
under the notion of praftifing a virtue, 
^vhich may eventually be a fourcc of felf- 
reproadh. If this be done, as I believe ic 
fometimes is, with the fecret hope of 
gaining reputation with the world for an 
effort of philofophical felf-denial, it may 
be depended upon that fuch an incon- 
fiftency will fail of its purpofeV The 
world is ready enough to forget the man 
who defcrts it, and a wifh for oblivion is 
foon literally gratified. It is Swift, I 
think, who in one of his letters fhrewdly 
reminds a friend that " oblitus meorum" 
is immediately followed by " obliyifcendus 
ct illis." Johnfon has Tome excellent re- 
marks on this topic in his life of Cowley, 
which Ihould be read by all who enter- 
tain vague notions of the bleffings of re- 
tirement and folitude, while they really 
pant after fame. 

There is a clafs of lofles which, though 
Vol. ir. U they 
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hiftory records the anions of the ^ 

•-if 

while the latter only fupplies a P/ '^' 
date to events. 

To conclude the head f 
muft confcfs that I doubf v' V 
principle ever enabled at . ^ 
nently to reft fatisfied in i 
dation and obicurity, ") \\ 
of powers to raife Fs '] .jtof 

reputation; Such ^ ^ .itofitfig- 

quent mifgivings c ^ ,ice, — ^Ac fcfti 

of his quictifoi-v^ ur the fccond. I 

lence and ditofr' for ever, that hcaUi 

obfervef/.m^ jx aftive fervices and en- 
for a gcncror a, with it, many Iburccs of 
vulgar adm^ .ja scility. Shall I abandon 
the coenob' ^^«ifing forrow, and drag out 
have rcC ^»tcscc in the inaftion of dc- 
grandeu xv^My head and hands are ftill 
come ,su write, read, and convcrfc. 

and ? j-^ sfKHj I muft look for my future 
Siir -^Hg and occupations, and I may 
rcr .j^jt A good Jalvage for the remains 

/ .jj, Cicero, when deprived of his 

cxiftence by the overthrow of 

the 
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they do not admit of rcftorarion in kind, 
yc[ 3.\\ow of/icijlitulms vihich may greatly 
alleviate the misfortune. In a former let- 
ter on confolation under 'the lofe of friends 
by death, T enlarged confiderafaly on the 
topic of I'ubfKcution, as the mofl: effeftual 
remedy applicable to fuch a cafe. In all 
others of a fimilar cl , the fame relief 
fliould be fought after; ind the purfuit of 
it requires the union c he fpirit of refig- 
nation with that of n lance, — the firit, 
to prepare the wav for the fccond. I 
have ioft, probably ever, that health 
■which fitted me for afti e fcrvices and en- 
joyments, and with it> many fources of 
happintfs and utility. Shall I abandon 
myfelf CO unavailing forrow, and drag out 
a lifelefs exiftence in the inaction of de- 
fpair? No.— 'My head and hands are ftill 
free — I can write, read, and converfe. 
To thcfe, then, I muft look for my future 
amufements and occupations, and I may 
. yet make A good /alvage for the remains 
of life. Cicero, when deprived of his 
political exiftence by the overthrow of 
the 
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the Roman conftitudon, thu$ writes to a 
friend. " Angar? excruciemnc me? 
quid aflfcquar ? dcindc quern ad finem ? 
Vivas^ inquis> in Uteris. An quicquani 
aliud me agere cenfes ? haud poflem vi- 
vere ni(i in Uteris viverem.*' " Shall I 
Vex and torment myfelf ? To what pur- 
pofe ? You may live, you lay, to letters^ 
t)o you think I employ myfelf in any^ 
thing t\{t ? I could not live at all tmleis 
1 lived to letters^" In reality, this life of 
his has gained him more poftbumous &me 
than all the bufy fceries of his public life* 

Many are the cafes in which fiibftitu-: 
tion may fuccefsfuUy be applied, provided 
the mind be firft brought to a proper 
temper. The lols of power and place 
may be compenfated by the rational ufe 
of leifure, and many have found it a mod: 
abundant compenfation. £ven'the lo(s 
of Uberty may be alleviated by fuch a 
clofe occupation of the mind in ftudy, as- 
will fcarcely aUow time for perceiving the 
want of it. Raleigh wrote his hiftory of 
the world in prifon, and probably was a 

U 2 happier 
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happier man during the compofirion of 

it, than while purfuing his golden fpccu- 
laiions among the poor Indians. The 
admirable Grotius fo immerfcd himfelf in 
a variety of ftudles during his confine- 
ment at the caftle of Louvcftein, that he* 
loft all fcnfe of the tcdioufnefs of his fitua- 
tion ; and other great li ilars have rather 
regarded imprifonment is a favourable 
opportunity for comp! ig fotne literary 
defign which the buhn fs of the world 
had impeded, than as i ate of fufFering. 
I can conceive of few gi ater misfortunes 
than the lofs of fight ; yet wc find it is 
often borne with cheerfulnefs by indulging 
a focial difpofition, or cultivating a tafte 
for mufic. In all thefe inftances, the 
fubftitute may at firft appear very inade- 
quate, but it will grow more and more 
•efficacious the longer it is applied. Let 
but the mind become intereftcd in a pur- 
fuit, and it is furprifing what fecmingly 
light and trivial objects will ftand in the 
Head of tiiofe which in common efti- 
mation 
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tnation infinitely exceed ihem in import- 
ance. 

There are evils, howevcr,^ which admit 
neither of removal nor of redrefs by fub- 
ftitution J and under the preflure of thefe 
it is J that the virtue of quiet refignation is 
peculiarly indicated. Of this kind is acute 
and incurable bodily pain, which I agree 
with the Abbe de St. Pierre in placing at 
the head of all natural evils, regardlefe of 
the ftoical fophifm which made it no evil 
at all. Under its dominion it is. vain to 
think of happinefs in any fhape. It ab- 
forbs the whole man, and puts to flight 
all thought but of itfelf. The only alle- 
viation of which it is capable, is to endure 
it with firmnefs and felf-pofleflion. This 
has doubly a good eflTcft: it prevents thole 
intemperate ftrugglcs which aggravate the 
pain i and it foothes the foul with a con-* 
fcioufnefs of its own ftrength. Though, 
as I have faid, pain, in its extremity, oc- 
cupies the whole attention of the fiifFerer, 
yet during thofe remiffions which- alway:? 
]n fome degree attend it, other fcnfation^ 

V3 * m 
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ftcal in, which, if of an agreeable VXad, 
have fome effeft in fofteniiig the violence 
of the entire paroxyfni. It has always 
been obfervcd that pain is beft borne in 
the prefence of fpcftators, the applaufe 
bcftowed on fortitude operating as a fort 
of charm againft it. Indeed, as even the 
pain called corporeal is felt through the 
medium of the mind, iti '• poflible to con- 
ceive of mental emotions fo ftrong as to 
abolifli all fenfe of pain ; bus thcfe cannot 
be applied as ordinary remedies. Enthu- 
fiafm will, on fome eat emergencies, 
bear up the foul agai I all bodily tor- 
ments j but the cnthufiaftic temper is ne- 
ceflarily an unequal one, and therefore ill 
adapted to contend with a perpetually 
recurring evil, which roufcs no particular 
paffion or principle to refift if, but wears 
down the fplrics by inceOant fufferlng. 
Hence even in religious and political pcr- 
fccutions, enthufiafm is very apt to give 
way under continued fevericies, while calm 
and equal courage endures to the laft. 
The infirmities of age, cfpecially wheri 
J accompanied 
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accompanied with narrow circtitnftanccs, 
which no exertions at that period can 
improve, conftitute an evil, or, rather, a 
combination of evils, only to be encoun-r 
tered by patient refignation; and truly 
admirable is that compofure of mind 
which, as we often fee, caufes fuch a lot 
to be un^iergone with fcrenitys ^ad evea 
with cheerfulnefs. I do not add to the 
amount of the miferies of this condition, 
the fear of death, fince death is their na*- 
tural termination, and muft l)e regarded 
by a mind unimpreffed with falfe terrors 
as " a confummation devoudy to be 
wifhcd for/' That the dread of death ia 
liich circumftances is merely an artificial 
fendment, I am fully convinced from oh- 
fervation among that clafs of people whole 
feelings arc lead difturbed by fi£litiou& 
notions, the produ<5t of leifurc brooding 
over myfterious fyftems. Thcfe uni- 
fprmly . 

Count death kind nature's fignal of retreat, 

pvpn in4^pendenriy of their afpirations 

U 4 ^^^^^ 
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'after " a happier feat," though (uch* a 
hope muft undoubtedly contribute to giki 
the parting fccoe, Moft beautifully ha(s 
Goldrmich faid of the path to the toaib:, 
4iat 

S^efignacion gently Hopes the wfiy. 

For this principle the moft Iblid founda- 
tion certainly is the religious conviftion, 
that every thing is ordkined for the finai 
greateft goodi not only of the whole, hot 
rf every individual. This is a perfuafion 
which, if firmly entertained, one would 
luppofe adequate to put an end to all 
murmuring and impatience on account of 
evils merely temporary and remedial ; did 
not a thoufand inftanccs prove how feebly 
diftant objc6ls, fcen only by the eye of 
the mind, ^ft upon us in comparifon with 
thofe which are prefent, and. obvious to 
fenfe. Moreover, I )vill not undertake 
Xo fay from what fyftem the conviclion 
above mentioned can be clearly deduced. 

^ut refignation is likewife a haiit^ iriduced 

• ... . . » . 
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by the conftant praftice of meeting every 
calamity with an unruffled, unperturbed 
mind. This may be formed by early 
difcipline, in which every flight occur- 
rence is employed as an .eflay or Icflbn ; 
and in fa6l they often prove as hard trials 
in proportion to the acquired power of 
endurance, as ihe moft feribus evils in 
after-life. . It is therefore of importance 
jto accuftom one's-felf to bear trivial loflej 
and difappointmepts without complaint; 
for by fuppreffing the external figns of 
eihotiop, the feeling itfelf comes in jdmc 
to be brought under coritroul. Nothing 
relative to moral difcipline is indifferent 
—all operates to confirm jcither good of 
bad habits. 

For you, my fon, I wifli, in the fir(]t 
place, (a parent's natural wifh !) that yoii 
piay undergo as few trials from adverfc 
fortune as the human lor will permit :-rr 
|n the fecond place J wifh, and from your 
temper and principles I confidently ex^ 
pe£V, fpirit to fcfift, an(| j;cfignation tq 

endure. 
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■e, in proportion to the demand that 
be made upon you for the exertion 
lier ofthefe qualities. 



Adieu ! 
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LETTER XVIL 

ON THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF Dlf"^ 
FERENT STUDIES, 



Dear Son, 

Though it is probably advantageous 
to fociety that every objeft which can 
occupy the human mind fhouM engagd 
Ithe attention of fome individuals, and th6 
freedom of ftudy demands that the utmoft 
latitude Ihould be given to diverfity of 
taftes, yet to each individual feparately 
confidered, it is by no means a matter of 
indifference how he direds his choice. 
Jie may, indeed, fill up his time witlj 
purfuits of almoft any kind 5 he may be- 
come intercfled in any j but if it be the 
purpofe of ftudy to make acquifitions of 
|cnowlcdgc which may enlarge the con* 

peptiofisi 
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cepdons^ remove errors and prgudices^ 
^ggeft ufeful conclulionsi and really de- 
rate a man ^mid his (pe(:ies» it muft be 
of fundamental imporcanice how he felefts 
the objeds on which he is to employ the 
force of his intelleftqal powers. And 
not only is : it of confequence that he 
ihculd be able properly to dire£k his own 
purfuitSj but it is defirable that he Ihould 
be provided with a rule whereby to form 
ibn^e e^u^ate (a liberal and impartial one) 
of this propordonal value of other men'$ 
attainments. For^ fince many of thefe 
make a claim to the public applaufe and 
rcfpeft, it is but right that the public 
ihould poflefs feme principles on which 
to found their adjudication. Horace, 
with his ufual good fenfcj has faid^ 

K^c tua laudabis ftudia^ nee aliena reprendes; 
Pf aife not your own, nor blame another^s tafie ; 

which is certainly juft, as far as it regards 
the equal right of choice exifting in dif- 
ferent perfons j but this does not render 
the things themfclvcs equal. The maxim, 

however. 
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however, is a good one, as far as it warns 
us agdnit making our own purfuics a 
ftandard by which thofc of others arc to 
be eftimated. To this partiality we arc 
all liable ; and the only way to correft it^ 
is to lay down fuch large and general 
principles of preference, as will not rea- 
dily bend to the exclufire fcrvicc of par-* 
ticular likings. 

I muft premife to the confideration t 
mean in the prefent letter to give this 
fubjecl, that the value of ftudies concern- 
ing which I inquire, is to the ftudent 
himfel^ not to the community. Were 
value to be eftimated according to the 
common notions of utility, the "arts by 
which the neceffaries, nay, the luxuries, 
of life are procured, would obtain more 
votes in their favour than the fublimcft 
fcicnces. A memoir in the Swedifh 
** Amsenitates Acadcmicae," entitled Cui 
Bono, relates, that a certain peribn who 
had enriched himfelf by the falc of falt- 
fi(h, on being Ihown the royal mufeum 
of oatural hiftory, arranged in fcientific 

order. 
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Order, afked " what was the good of all 
this ?" — a queftipn, tht writer fays, fit for 
fucb a raaa to make. He feetns, how- 
ever, to have thought it of fome import- 
ance; for the purpofc of his paper is to 
ftow, that natural hiftory, even according 
- to die vulgar notions of utility, is good 
for fomeihing. 1 c muft, indeed, be con- 
feflcd that many of his arguments are fo 
trifling, that the falt-fifli merchant would 
be jiilHfied in valuing, upon that ground, 
Beukelen, the inventor of the art of pick- 
ling herrings, beyond Linnxus or BuQbn. 
Further, the utility of tludies to any other 
tiian the ftudcnts themfclvcs, depeiKis 
upon the communication of the know- 
ledge acquiredi Writers, on the moft 
abftrufe and confiocd topics, may be fer- 
viceable to the few who engage in lin:ular 
purfuits with their ownj whereas mere 
readers and fpeculators, on the taoft po- 
pular fubjefts, are fruitlcls with refpefl to 
Society. But the duty of communicating 
our ideas is a feparate confideration, whkh 
I do not intend to engage io. 

One 
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One of the moft material xircumftanccs 
on which the relative value of an objedt 
of ftudy depends is, that it be fomething 
real, liable, of general import, and not 
indebted for its confequence to temporary 
and conventional modes of thinking. la 
this refpeft, nature has greatly the advan- 
tage over art. Whatever is learned con- 
cerning her is ah eternal truth, which will 
preferve its relation td other things as 
long as the world endures. The motions 
of the heavenly bodies, the influence of 
the elements, the properties of \ninerals, 
vegetables, and animals, are ffand fa3s 
which fpeak a common language to all 
mankind in all ages, and afford a perpe- 
tual fund of ufe and entertainment. The 
more wide and comprehenfive a furvey is 
taken of thefe objefts, the better they 
anfwer the purpofe of enlarging the niind, 
and eftablifhing a bafis for truths of uni* 
verfal application. Hence the advantage 
of ftudying them in a connefted and fyf- 
tematic mode, and framing general pro- 
politions concerning them. But the foun- 

' dation 
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darion for thefe mull: be a very accurate' 
inveftigation of particular fadsj^ fince the 
inftaot their guidance is quittedy and re- 

• • 4 

liance is placed upon analogical deduc« 
tionsj error conimences. Obfervadon 
and experiment muft therefore go hand 
in hand with reafoning; nor was there . 
ever a true philofopher who did not unite 
thefe proceifes. I can conceive of no 
employment of the human fa£uldes no- 
bler than thus taking the Icale of creadon» 
dete£Hng all its mutual conne^dons and 
dependencies^ inveftigadng the. laws by 
which it is governed as a whole; and the 
economy of its conftitucnt parts, and al- 
ternately making ufe of the fagacity of 
the fenfes in minute refearch^ and the 
powers of intelleft in comparing and ab- 
ftradling. The ftudies, then, which range 
under the heads of natural philofophy and 
natural hiftory, and are comprehended 
under the general term of phyfics, appear 
to me to take the lead of all mental pur- 
fuits with refpeft to cxte/it, variety, and 
dignity. Let it be undcf ftood, howevcrj, 

that 
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diat I indode among them the fttidf of ^ 
one of the nobleft obje&s nature prtfent^ 
and certainly the moft intereftii^ ID*>^ 
human crcaterr— 'that of man himfelC 
To afcertain what he efTentialiy isy what' 
are the facukies of body and mind whksii 
charaiftenfe him as the head of the ahimrf 
creation, and what* are the variadona Hl^ 
duced in him bjr cducatbn^ habit^ d&'* 
mate, and mode of fife^ i$ (tn£\fy % brsfoch 
of phyficst and has b/ the bed writers 
been treated z& £beb^ 

It is, doubd^fi, impoIBble for a Ilngle 
mind to embmce all the objefis here 
pointed out ib as to fiitbom the dq)thf 
of human knowkdge^in each; — to be at 
the fame dme the mind of Newtorif 
Lodce, Boyle, and Haller: buc acoording 
tx> the degree in whidi a man bad %m» 
bibed the leadu^ ideaip wtuch conftitMrd 
die intelleftual fisrottive of ibeb mmAih I 
(hould eftimate the value of \m muim^ 
ments; and I Jhoifld pr«6T^ t^MM^ M« 
in pmoc of genius^ 3M thk m(p§6t t» itt - 
qmfidoos^ oaei^M^ «o«f»M4#Ml^^ 

VouIL X mM^m 
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accurate acquaintance with all the branches 
of knowledge pofiefled by thcfc^ to a 
complete adept in any one of them. The 
lad mentioned of the above perfons> Hal« 
ler, was fcarcely, I believe^ furpafled by 
any man in the variety, and at the fame 
dme the folidity, of his phyfical know- 
ledge* Bufibn may be named as one 
whofe general views were as grand, and 
whofe purfuits were planned upon as en- 
larged a fcale, as thofe of any peribn 
whom fludies of this clafs have rendered 
famous, though he wanted accuracy and 
folidity in many of the particulars of his 
fpeculations. As a criterion of this ca- 
pacioufnefs and elevation of underftand- 
ing, I would fuppofe a delegate fcnt from 
this earth to explore fome other world 
and bring back the moft complete and 
important information concerning it: — 
the perfon duly felcfted for fuch a mif- 
fion would, in my idea, poffcfs a title to 
the fuperiority in queftion. 

Although nature, thus ftudied, appears 

to me the noblefl of all fubjeds that can 

X occupy 
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Occupy CDC ffyy\ I snk fer Smn MuoAt^ 
toe uzDc pimmniMrtfr iraihg t& iuwcIL^pft- 
tioQs of A^^ii^ l pools cf dc wodks <if 
OflDirc* Xn ni^yy sS ok scsBOBir <flK 
large and cosaocAcd tbcvs fi 
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lo^ ajod the wiiofc jffarwii i iN is c Mtikyod 
on petty t^^Tmw^ wiidti lead n w'lTiiing 
finthcr. A iroy £cdc nand inoMf ftinnrfe- 
fullf apply iictf lo d£ ^iii aagraTif .lit fif 
fhcUs and boOBrffics bjr lihrjj' kkob jbui 
colourSy and gua nailaiing by dK procc& 
but the fimple ideas of £xm aad coiDur» 
as fenrii^ for madia of (fiftVrffirMu To 
fiich miods^ an ai riD gem cat of tibboM 
by their (hades and patseros vooid be a 
perfedJy finukr emplajmenr. I do nac 
deny that eiren chefi: humUe labourers m 
fcience are oeceflarjr to complete die great 
fabric of the fyfiem of nature, and give 
accuracy and uniformity to its nomencbi* 
ture. Their ioduftry and emSbefs de« 
ferve pratle ; but it is better for a fludent» 
capable of more extenfive views, to make 
ule of their labours, than to imitate them. 
What I have faid, however, muft be un- 

X 2 dcrftood 
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]derftood widi fimicadoo^ for, as I hzre 
akeadjr obferved> it is thcumfaenc on ditt 
inquirer into nature to fpare no psuns ia 
^t accurate fearch after fafte; butdiefe 
&oukl be fads not trifling or infblate()9 
but eiienctal to the formation of thofit 
general theorems m which iyftetnaQcal 
knowledge coofills. It b certain^- fi>r in-* 
ftance, dm while the Linna^an clafs of 
irypt$gama fubfifts, the vegetalide eco* 
nomy muft be very incompletely known* 
It cannot, however, be aboUlhed without 
the minuteft exammadon of the geneiradve 
organs of mofies, ferns, alg^, Hdiens, &€• 
which may therefore reafonably employ 
the ableft and moft phiiofophical hatu- 
ralift. Bonnet, a philofopher in cvtrj 
fenfe of the word, occupied himfelf for 
years in microfcopical obfervations and 
experiments on the fmalled parts of na« 
ture, but it was with the purpofc of cfta- 
blifliing important condufions concerning 
the eflential chara<5ters of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and the limits be- 
tween each; Modern chcmiftry is one of 

the 
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die moft important branches of phyfics^ 
and comprehends many truly fiiblime ip^ 
culadons relative to the globe we inhabit^ 
but its theory is entirely built upon esqpe-*^ 
rimentSj in which the niceft mechanical 
attentions are ncctfbxy to avoid fundA-> 
mental .errors. 

A branch of ftudy wfaidi appears to me 
the next in dignity^ h that which, feloftii^ 
man from amidft the bbgc£ls of creationi 
purfues a courfe of inquiry into his hif* 
tory, tracing the. origin and pn>gre(s of 
nations, their languages, arts, olannera^. 
fyAems of polity, and all the vicUikudes 
of their fortune ; and which, takif^ thefe 
fa&s (or its gmde, inveftigates the prin- 
ciples of legifladon, governdMht, con>* 
merce, ami all the relations proceeding 
from human fociety, wijch die means of 
improvii^g and per&ding them. Here is 
ampk fcope for the exerciie of the noblell 
faculdess' and ibme of the greateft names 
in the Utetary catalogue rank under this 
diviiion. To fcdlow the labours of the 
luftoriani die jurift, the antiquary, the lin- 

X3 guift. 
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guift, and the geographer, and from their 
united materials to form large furvcys of 
the feveral ages and ' ri^ces of mankindj is 
an employment for a genuine philofopher; 
and nothing fo much conduces to raife 
the mind above narrow prejudices as fpe- 
culations of this klndj conducted upon a 
liberal plan* The acquirements of a 
Grotius and a Montefquieu, a Jones and 
a Gibbon^ cannot be viewed without high 
admiration, nor the ufe they made of 
them without liberal applaufe. The de- 
mand for knowledge of this kina a^fSa- 
terials for converfation, is perhaps greater 
than that of the preceding clafs ; and its 
application to the weighty affairs of the 
world, fuch as the making of laws and 
treaties, carrying on negociations, and 
framing public inftitutions,^ renders it a 
more diredt road to fortune and honour. 
Thcfe are therefore the favourite ftudies 
not only of the fage in human life, but 
of the ambitious man j and they are pe- 
culiarly proper for thofe who by birth and 
rank are deftined to fill important offices 

in 
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in the ftate. It is, however, to be 6b- 
fcrycd, that without a portion of that phy- 
fkal knowledge of man which I have re- 
ferred to the former head, the views taken 
of him in his artificial ftate are apt to 
miflead. Old as. the world is, new cafes 
in fociety arc continually occurring, which 
cannot fafcly be decided by the analogy of 
precedent. Man, in all forms and fitua* 
ticms, is eifentially the animal^ mm. His 
natural charader will occafionally break 
through all the (hackles of pofitive infti- 
tutions; and, indeed, under the dominion 
of thofe inftitutions, there is more fimi- 
larity in human adions and their motives^ 
than external diverfities would lead an 
obfcrver to fuppofe. Even in this branch 
of ftudy, then, nature takes precedence of 
art. 

There arc a fct of ftudies which have 
engaged the attention of the fpeculative 
and learned perhaps beyond any others^ 
and, I conceive, much beyond their me- 
rits. Thefe are fuch as relate to the opt-' 
nions of mmikind* The fubjeAs of the(e 

X 4 opinions 
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optniopB bav^^ indeed, in appearance^ tees 
tbc inoil fublime arnl important. Deity 
' and its attributes, mind and matter^ fpace> 
tipiie> exiftence, the prior and die future 
condidon of created beingSj are all high 
and impofing topics, capable of exercifii^ 
the utmoft force and jfubdety of the hmron 
^ulties. But as reafonings concerning 
them muft, in great parl> be the mere 
internal operation of ch< mind tjpon its 
own ideaSi without apy teft from ^ttemal 
natvire %o prove their trudi, it is no won- 
der that the efforts of the greateft geniufea 
have been fo far from reducing them to' 
certainty, that they have not even been 
able to make them clearly comprehended. 
Controverfialifts on thefe points complain 
to this day that they are mifundcrftood or 
mifreprefented by their antagoniftsj and 
in common with Milton's fallen aogelsj 



■t^« 



find no ead^ in wandering mazes lofl. 



Now, although an original genius, con- 
fidept in bis powers, ought not, perhaps, 

to 
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to rcfiafc a fubjcft bccaufe all former in- 
quirers have Med in thek attempts to 
elucidate it; yet, I Aink, a private ftudent 
may with propriety confidcr, with refpetf 
to himfelf, certainty as unattainable, where 
great diverfity of opinion remains after 
long and full difcuffion 5 and furely^ with-- 
out the profped of attainii^ certainty^ or 
a probability almoft equal to it, there is 
litde encouragement for the ferious appli- 
cation of time and labour. It is true, a 
general acquaintance with OfMnion, is part 
of the knowledge of man ; which, to be 
com^dete, fliould comprehend what be has 
thought, as well as what he has donei bat 
to conflime laborious days and nig^ in 
endeavouring to fathom the meaning of 
writers who never had a pr^ctie meaning, 
but have, merely dreflfed in a Memn and 
fpecious garb die reveries of an unchaC- 
died imagination, b (acrifiang coo mcierh 
to vain curiofiry, or mtfpbccd ^nAntvm* 
I have akeady, in a ktt«r vp^m amfm'U)^ 
' ventured to iflert ikM m n^*m ^^,^ '>.^ 
fervcd fuch a ck^gfree <?f a«jti* h*^H \^^ 
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ftllow-men, as to have his opinions ad-' 
mittcd on the footing of realities^ aind hb 
diSfa ftudied like divine oracks. Who 
arc Plato, Ariftotlc, and a hundred other 
celebrated , names that might be nien- 
tionedi that fo much pains ihould be be- 
llowed on reconciling their contradidtions, 
clearing up their obfcurities, penetrating 
their myfteries, and doing for them what, 
if they were really the mafter-writers they 
arq fuppofed, their works would not re- 
quire? >' He who is not intelligible (lays 
• Joftin) is feldom intelligent ;" an admi- 
rable maxim, due attention to which wouM 
cut Ihort many a profound difquifuion on 
the fcnfe of authors ! 

You have probably read our lament- 
ed friend Dr. Enfield's abridgment of 
« Brucker's Hiftory of Philofophy." 
Thofe two quarto volumes contain a 
(ketch of opinions propofcd in works 
which of themfelves would fill a copious 
library. But of thefe, how very few are 
intrinfically worth a more minute exa- 
pination than this Iketch prefents ? How 

manifeft 
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raanlfeft is it to an unprejudiced mind»> 
that this great mals of opinion chief)/ 
relates to fubje&s either utterly unfachom** 
able by the human underftanding, or the 
mere creadon of verbal fophiftry ? Even 
what Teems to belong to pradical wifdom, 
is generally fo arnBcial and chimerical in 
its principles, that it may weU b« deno- 
minatedy in Milton's words. 

Vain wifdom zlH, and falfe philofepfcy^ 

Shall I refer you to die fchoob ofmockrn 
theology for topics of dtfcufljoo mcfft e«r« 
tain and more important? Ala*! ior|;ae 
fpedacle do they zSofd k Ankk>^ m 
mifemployed takots, and the wr«^ // 
inte}lea? Read the life of dM; gir«^ <y#^' 
dus, the patriot the lawyov ftiK^ fsj^^^ 
the poe^ the A^ufrnm, m4 k^ \//W 
wretchedly be waa beinldercdl M^ ^ />/^^ 
by the uointelfig^ di$iMr» tisi^««w d^ 
Calvinifts and Ktmmmf m b^^ v^«i>tic4 
years by the diScrtGU^ lm)^«^ f?f^/MH^' 
antifm and popery^— iJmp h^^ ^ i/im ^/ 
Imprifonmeii^ €%ik, mi <M^Y? »f^ 
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then judge of .the encouragement flicb an 
employment of the &cakie9 -affords. 
How eafy would it be to muldply exam* 
pies to this effcft, were it neceHiry I 

Another divifion of ftudics may be 
formed (not> indeed, with ftrtd): accuraqr 
of arrangement, butfufEcient for the pre- 
fent purpofe) upon a view of what man 
has done, confidered as a creator in art 
and fcience. A multiplicity of obje<5ls 
here opens upon the mind, of which I 
ihall content myfelf with fek£ling two 6t 
three for particular conficferadom 

As the nobleft diftinAion of a Kifimaii 
being is the ufe of language, that art which 
teaches to ufe it in the bcft manner, or 
the art of compojitien^ may take the lead 
under this divifion. By ftudying its prin- 
ciples, fo as to be able to enter into alt 
the beauties and delicacies of fine writing, 
a fource of. entertainment of the highcft 
kind is provided, independently of the 
power acquired of imitating wh^t we ad- 
mire. I have already touched upon thi^ 
fubjcft in my letter on the advantages 

refulting 
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tefiildDg from a tafte for poetry^ but k is 
capable of great cxcenfion by cocnpre- 
fafytffag the arc of criticiim m all its 
branches. This oomprizes an accurate 
Jtfearch into the nature of language in 
general, and Ae genius of tfaofe p"^^1^r 
languages in which die ftndeoc a coover* 
iant; an acquaintance with the chancer 
of ftyk in aH its dtvcrfides, and the ra* 
rious fignrcs of fpeecb em{doyed to adorn 
or invigprate its a knowledge of the ef* 
iendal diftin^oos between the different 
fpedes of compofitioo ; and a &miHarity 
widi all the principal works of diflS^reot 
ages and countries, in order to trace inu-» 
tations and form ezaA ideas of compara* 
tive merit. The number of capital pro^ 
dudions in verfe and profe to which the 
ancient and a few of the modem languages 
give accefs, is ib great, that the critical 
ftudy of them will fumifh em{do]rment 
for all the kifinre any icholar can com* 
mand ; and fo fedu^re b this branch of 
literature, that perfbns clafficalty educated 
lue often Icen to make it almoft the fole 

occupadoa 
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occupation of life. To its intrinfic value, 
was formerly added fo high a degree of 
reputation attending a proficiency in it, ai 
placed it almoft at the head of inteUeftual 
purfuits. This was derived from its. real 
importance at the time of the reftoration 
of ancient learning, when to give accurate 
editions of the claQ}cSj and elucidate them 
by commentaries, was one of the moft 
ufeful talks in which a /cholar could en- 
gage. Since this bufinefs has been tole- 
rably completed, and other ftudies have 
taken the lead in public eftimation, the 
• art of criticifm has fomewhat declined in 
dignity; though it ftill ftands high among 
that clafs who are peculiarly termed fhe 
learned, and the adepts in it themfelves 
appear little inclined to yield the prece- 
dence they formerly affumcd. It muft 
be allowed in their favour, that the acqui- 
fitions neceffary to arrive at diftinvSlion as 
a critic are extremely various, and imply 
affiduous cultivation of the undcrftanding, ' 
Many .of them, too, are fo elegant in their 
nature, that we may reafonably wonder 

they 
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they have not more generally tended to 
poliih the manners and humanize the tern* 
per. That they have not gready con- 
duced to enlarge die mind is lefs furprif* 
ing, (ince for the moft part they confift in 
points^ of knowledge that are limited to 
their fpecific objeAs, and terminate in 
themfelves. The niceties of Greek and 
Latin profody,. which it might coft fomc 
of the beft years of life to acquire^ arei to 
a modern, at lead,, mere infulatcd fn(l9, 
derived from authority j and though the 
formation and mechanifm of language h, 
in fome fenfe, a branch of phtkii(>phy^ yet 
it is of a kind which bear* littkr upfm 
other topics. In undertaking in enpU^n 
the fenfe of an author, * indeed, the tt\lk 
or cpmmentator muft be mafter of iilhlw? 
knowledge referred to by that nui\mi 
and this will often oblige him Vj tnh*' 4 
wkic range through the hifimy, infl^im 
logy, arts, manners, and ciiH/;fM<>| //( mi^ 
tiquity; but what a maft of r^fuvi^tj^M' « 
and abfurdicy muft he wwumr in ilm 
prqgrcfs ! and how mu(t bi^ memory ba 

burdened 
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burdened with a muldtude , of triding 
particulars 1 How fully tKefe occupy die 
miodf to the excltiBoQ of more valuaUe 
matterj is evident from the grofs igno*' 
ranee occaOonally ^ifplayed t^ annocators 
when they touch upon topics which oui^ 
to be determined by an appeal to fad^ 
rather than to books. I confels I fhould 
feel hefitation in accepdng the mental 
ftock of a Saumaife, a Scaliger, a Bent- 
ley, and a Burman, high as they rank in. 
the records of erudition, - 

The preceding obfervadons^ however^ 
refer more to the critic by profeflion> tlian 
to the private ftudent, who has no occa- 
fion to enter further into the examinadon 
of authors, than to obtain a juft percep- 
tion of their excellencies and dcfeds. 
This end is perhaps better attained, by 
ftudying thofe principles of good taftc in 
writing which are dcduclble from the 
philofophy of the human mind, than by 
a clofe attention to all the minute par- 
ticulars of diftion, which is apt to in* 
terfere with, rather than to aid, thofe 

larger 
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hrgor furvrys on which an enlightened 
j«idgment of whole works mufl: be formed* 
Criticifm thus exercifcd is one of the moft 
agreeable^ and certainly not of the kaft 
digmfied employments of the mental fa-> 
cultiies ; and few topics are better adapted 
either to clolet amufementj or to liberal 
and ci^rcd converfation. 

I (hall iay litde refpefting thole agree-* 
able ftudtos which have for their ob}e£( 
the cukivation of a tafle for the fine arts« 
The propriety of engaging in thefe d^ 
pends pardy upon natural talent^ but prin-« 
cipaUy upo^ the opportunity of having 
recourfe to fpecimens of art of the moft 
perfe A kind> by way of example and illuT- 
tratioQ. Without fuch a reference to 
praftice, the ftudy of the theory will be 
apt to terminate in pedantic felf-conceit, 
e;^ppfiog the f^cied proficient to the ri^ 
dicule of ar^fts and real connoifTeurs*' 
The eye J and even the hand^ flxould be 
exercbfed in order to fit a peribn for judg«- 
ing on thele points.. Neither the power 
nor the Umitii of art can be exa^y known 

Vol, II. Y without 
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without trial ; and delicacy of tafte is onlf 
to be acquired by comparifon of the per-, 
formances of great mafters. 

Mathematical ftudics muft already be 
fuppofed to ftand high in my eftimate, 
fince I have placed in the firft clafe riiofc 
large and fublime views of nature, fomc 
of which could not originally have been 
formed, nor can now be comprehended, 
without the principles of mathematics. 
Biit befides their undoubted value as 
means, they have by many been purfued 
ultiniately, as affording the higheft and 
pureft exercife to the intclleftual powers. 
Fully fenfible of my own inadequacy to 
judge of their worth in this reJpeft, and 
fearful of giving way to partiality, I ihall 
only fpeak of them from obferving their 
efFefts upon others. As far as I have 
remarked, few of thofe who during the 
early part of their lives have gone deep 
into mathematics, acquire fuch a relifli 
for them, as to be induced fpontaneoufly 
to continue their application to them at 
an after-period. Whether it be that they 

find 
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find the requilice mental exertion too le- 
vere, or that they become wearied with 
ftudies which ofFer 1^0 further profpefts, 
and furniib no materials for converfatipn 
—it feems to me to be the fad, that ma- 
thematical purfuits are ufually deferted, 
as fboh as. the incidental motives which 
caufcd them to be entered upon, or the 
firft ardour of curiofity, have ceafed. 
Where this, has not been the cafe, they 
are fometimes found to occupy the whole 
mind, to the exclufion of all other fub- 

ft w 

jc6ts, pleafant or ufcful; and furely the 
ideas of figure and number alone arc in- 
fufficient to fill the compafs bf the human 
underftanding, A ftory is told of a pro- 
found mathematician^ who biding with dif- 
ficulty perfuaded to read through Homer's 
Iliadj coldly obferved* at the concluGon, ' 
that he did not find that the author had 
proved any thing. It would, however, be' 
very unjuff to rcprefejit this infenfibility as 
the univerfal refult of mathematical ftu- 
dies. Many inftances may be produced 
of their alliance m the fame perfon with 

Y 2 polite 
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polite and philofbphical literature. (X 
thefCj it win fuffice to mendon the late 
celebrated d'Alembert^ a diftinguilhcd 
member at the fame time of the Academy 
' of Sciences, and the French Academy, 
and an admired writer on a variety of 
topics. A proficiency m abftrad: mathe- 
matics is certainly an undoubted proof of 
great mental capacity; and I fuppofe the 
extent of the lludy is fuch, that no appre- 
henfions need be enter^ined of exhaufting 
Jts objeAs. Whether, with no ftnther 
view, it be" worth while to expend & 
much dhie and exerdon upon it^ I leave 
you to determine for yourfclf. 

Without tracing further the circle of 
human knowledge, I fhall bring my letter 
to a conclufion after a general obferva- 
tion. No kinds of ftudy can differ more 
from each other, than the fame from itfelf, 
as purfiied by a man of a flrong, and by 
one of a weak underftanding. The firft 
will render a fmall objeA important i the 
fccond, an important one, litdc. The 
hiflory of literature abounds with inflances 
4. in 
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ifl proof of this afTerdoa— I (hall mendoa 
one. Klias Afbmole m the laft century 
obtsuned confiderable reputation here in 
the multi&rious character of a phikfopber. 
He was an aftronomer^ but this noble 
icience in his hands turned to judicial 
aftrok)gjr« He was a chymiftj but under 
this tide alchemy was the real object of 
hispurfiut^ He was a naturalift^ but his 
tafte rather led him to be a coUeftorj than 
a idcndfic obferver of nature. He was 
an andquaryi and }xi that capacity made 
large colk^ons for the hiftory of free* 
maibnry in this country: afterwards he 
ibared to^ the moft noUe prder of the 
Qarterj the hillory of which» with all its 
kws and inftitudons^ was his opus tnagn$m. 
In this man were united the valuable qua- 
lides of induftryj exadtnefs^ and perfever- 
ance ; but the foundation of good fenfe 
was wandng* How different from one 
'** qui nil molitur iricpte," all whofe pur- 
fuits are direfted by a found underftand- 
ing ! Such an one was the wife Franklin^ 
who from the moft trivial &£i:s could de« 
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ducc the moft importarH: conclufions— 
who had always fomething truly valuable 
in jprofpcft — and whofe touch converted 
every meaner material to gold. 

It is not, then, merely the fpeeies of 
iludy, but the mind and fpirit with ^hich 
it is purfued, that fhould regulate our 
eftimace of the inrelleftual powers of the 
ftudcnt. Folly often conceals herfelf un- 
der the made of ferioufncfs, and wifdom 
fo:V)ct:mes is light and playful. The lat- 
ter knows (he hazards nothing by occa- 
fionally defcending from her dignity; 
whereas folly lofes all by lofing appear- 
ances. A great latitude of mental occu- 
pation may be admitted, provided good 
fenfe prefides over all — that quality which 
truly is, as our ethical poet afle ts. 

Though no fcience, fairly worth the feven. 

Farewell ! 



LETTER 
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ON THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 



It may, perhaps, appear to you, that 
the fubjeft I have chofen to conclude this 
feries of letters, fhould rather have been 
introduftoryj for when any one pretends 
* to take upon himfelf an office denoting' 
fupcriority, he ought to begin widi pro- 
ducing his credentials; and certainly, giv- 
ing advice is afluming an office of that 
kind. But I had no fear that the perfbn' 
I was addreffing would call in queftion 
my claim upon his attention. My fincere 
intereft in his welfare Lwas fure he would 
not doubt; and 1 confided in his partial 
cfteem^ to give weight and value to my 
attempts for his inftruftion. Now, how- 
ever, that I have gone through a confi-* 

Y 4 derable 
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derable variety of topics important to the 
condud of life, and in the courfe of dif- 
cuflion have found frequent occafion to 
take to talk my own opinions, and exa- 
mine their origin and foundation, I fid 
it a matter of confequence to date, with 
Ibme predfion the advantages to be gain- 
ed from the experience of life ^ on which my 
preceptive authority muft principally de- 
pend. 

Every man arrived at my age, who 
looks back upon his paft fel^ mud recol- 
lect a great mafs of opinion which, in 
the progrefs through life, he has found 
occafion to alter, as well as many parti- 
culars of condudt which he could wifh to 
have been differently regulated. Part of 
this alteration of fentiment is the fimpte 
confecjuence of being now informed of 
truths which at an earlier period were 
concealed from him; but part refults from 
a change in his temper, difpofition, and 
general views of things. With refpe6t to 
the firft, there is no doubt but he has 
become^ if not a wifer, at leaft a better 

informed 
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infermed man, and more capable of adapt- 
ing proper means to fuch ends as he 
choofes to purfue. The advantages of the 
experience of life cannot here be quef* 
tioned. They are thofe of a traveller 
who has fully explored a tracks which he 
firft entered as an unknown path, where 
he was continually fubjeA to be bewil« 
dered. He is now well qualified to be« 
come a guide to others ; but it is merely 
to thofe who travel the fame road, and 
have the fame deftinadon with himfelf. 
Are riches the objeft ? He fees where he 
miffed a lucky opportunity, and where an 
expe£l:e<i gain proved a lois. He fays to 
himfelf, and tells others, " I might have 
been half as rich again as I am, had I 
always known what I now know,*' But 
his eftimate of tHe value of wealth re- 
mains jufl as it was before ; and if he fet 
out in life with low and illiberal ideas on 
this head, they are rather confirme'd than 
meliorated by the courfe he has pafTed 
through. So it is with other ©bjeds 
which have been made the great dim and 

end 
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end of living, without any exercife ofttvt 
mtiom in the original choice. Habit has. 
probably ftrengthened the attachment to 
tbefe objeds ; and all the benefit of ex-> 
perience has conlifted in improved fldll 
with rciped):* to the mode of purfuit. 
The hoary ftatefman points put to his 
fan the rocks and .fhoals on which he was 
in danger of being wrecked; but he rather 
vrgts^ than checks his career towards that 
high.ftation which he himfelf has attained 
by (b much toil and anxiety. 

It is clearly^ then, the intereft of .the 
young to take the advice of their feniors 
where any fpecific mark is to be aimed 
at, which the latter have already reached. 
But when the queftion is, how far the 
maxims, opinions, views, and fentiments 
of the older are proper for the adoption 
, of the younger, the decifion is not fo ob- 
vious. It is commonly charged upon old 
perfons that they are apt to forget they 
were ever young. I'his forgetfulnefs not 
only renders them lefs indulgent than they 
ought to be to juvenile errors, but in 
6 fome 
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fotne meafure leads them to ntakc a falfc 
judgment as to the feelings and purfuits 
of early life. Why has nature made that, 
the feafon of fanguine expeftations, ftrong 
attachaients, and ardent defires,^ but for 
the purpofe of ftimulating to exertions, 
which may be equally beneficial to fo- 
cicty, and ferviceable to the individual, 
who is then to lay in great part of the 
flock which is to ferve him during the 
journey of life ? Many of his efforts may 
prove abortive ; but the habit of making 
them has be^n ufeful ; and who> but him-« 
fei^ can tell what pleafure has been en^ 
joyed in the chace even of an unattained 
objed ? Let not the aged, then, be too 
ready to fay* to the young, What you arc 
purfuing is not worth the pains — you will 
never accomplifh your purpofe — it will 
all iend in diiappointment ! This is to 
^' freeze the gcnul current of the foul /* 
to encourage indolence and apathy, and 
counteract the manifell intentions of na- 
ture. If it be wifdom to believe 

That all we ad and all we think is vain. 

It 
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it is a wifdotn lying, indeed^ in a finall 
compafS) and as ea(ily attainable by a Po* 
lonius as by a Solomon. On the con* 
traryj I regard it rather as the defe6t than 
the excellence of age— -rather as a proof 
of declining powers than of matured &« 
culties — that it holds fo many things ai 
indifferent and infignificant, about which 
it was once warmly interelled. This fuf' 
picion is 'augqienced by obferving what 
are thofe valual^k objects to which the 
wiidom of age confines its attention :-^ 
generally, mere fenfual gratificationst Cri« 
fiing amufementSi and the accumulatiQii 
of wealth, the appetite for which grows 
ftronger in proportion as it ccafes to be 
the inftrument of ufc and pleafure. 
' Let youth, then, freely purfue the ob- 
jefts appropriated to it, as for as reafbn 
and innocence permit j — let it purfue them 
with ardour, but at the fame time with 
the judgment and good fenfe which arc 
neceffary to their attainment. And as 
thefe qualities are certainly not the earlieft 
prododt of the mind, but require the aid 

of 
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of time and experience to bring them to 
m^turity^ it muft be defirable to borrow 
the ufe of them from advanced years» till 
they become fully expanded in a perfon's 
own bread. I have readily acknowledged 
die defeds of age with reiped: to mental 
temperament: thofe of- youth are furely 
not le& confpicuous. Violence, impa- 
tlOBlce^ inflability, credulity, have always 
been appropriated to the youthful cha* 
rader ; and though this chara&er belot^ 
in a much lels degree to Ibme than to 
others, yet a tendency towards it is pet* 
haps ir^arable from the natural coniti* 
tution of early life. 

The cafe in which the qualifying miz« 
fure of mature counfels is moft neceflary 
to juvenile defignSj is when a fcheme re- 
quires the co-operadon of many indivi* 
duals for its fuccefs. Here, it is fcarcely 
poffibk, without the coolnefs of a calcu* 
lating mind, inftrudbed by experience, to 
make due allowances for the indifference^ 
the languor, the tergiverlation, the con- 
trariety of Opinions and interefts^ that will 

infallibly 
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in<ailibly arife daring the progrefs of anf 
plan of co-operadoa, and render means, 
apparently fuificienr, inadequate to their 
end. Not only does this skc pjacc in 
the great affairs of the wx)rid.. in which 
political wirjom is fo okcn haSLcd (sx 
want of due arttntion to this circuai- 
(lance, but it is equally prevalent in all 
the common concerns of life. The ge- 
nerous and fanguine Cunfidence of youth, 
honourably bent upon lome uftful or be- 
neficent project, is perpetually raordficd 
by the inaftivity or bad faitn cf coad- 
jutors; ani perhaps the (Irongcft in^Drcf- 
fions made on unpruCtifcd rninds ro the 
difparagrmea: of hiiinan r.arure originate 
from this fourcc. It is therefore, in my 
opinion, betrtr on evtrry acc:>unc to an- 
ticipate tl:is difappj)! itmenc, by lo^'»crir.g 
^the cxptcrarcns young perlons are Icvi to 
fv'Fm through a too favourable eili'iiate 
of mai.kind, than to permit ti.em li.ic to 
be the vicliir.s cf their error, and then to 
incur the hazard of running into the op- 
pofiic extreme of niilanLhropy and uni- 

verfal 
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vcrfal diftruft. In this point, the expe- 
rience of age, unfourcd by perfonal vexa- 
dons and fufferings, may be of important 
u(e to the young, and demand a due (hare 
of deference. I willingly, however, ex- 
cept from this demand the ordinary cant 
of aged deciaimers againft the increafing 
vices of the age, which has been employed 
from the earlieft records, and by its uni- 
verfality has loft all claim to credit. All 
• moral evil, as well as moral good, refuks^ 
firft, from the nature of man, and fe- 
condly, from the circumftances in which 
he is placed. The former remains always 
the fame ; the latter are fubjeS to great 
and continued fluduations, but certainly 
have no general tendency to deteriora- 
tion. 

Knowledge of mankind is the fcitncc 
in a peculiar manner arrogp4ted by thofc 
who are advanced in the path of life, and 
not without fome reafon. The more 
concerns a man has had with his fptcies, 
the better, other circumftances being 
equal, he muft underftand its ci;aracter. 

r J- I . 
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This knowledge may be carried fo Br, 
diatj as a mechanift can forefee the final 
operation of every machine, < however 
complex, which is conftmded according 
to known principles, fo the adept in the 
world can predi6t, at leafl: with great 

^ probability, the event of any plan of hu- 
man adtion, when acquainted with the 
agents. The great advantages of iiich a 
degree of knowledge are obvious. £vdry 
one would wiflx to poflefs it, and by xhofe 
who are engaged in the affairs of man- 

«kind, it is placed at the head of all intel« 
leftiial attainments. The numerous mif- 
takes, however, made by pretenders to 
this fciencc, may juftly lead us to fufpcdt, 
that Ikill in it is not fo direftly the refuk 
of praftice, as praftitioners wifh to have 
it believed. The truth is, that although 
experience is effential to it, yet experience 
alone will not teach it. There muft be 
a folid foundation in the mind itfelfi in 
order to raife the fuperftrudhirc of ex- 
perimental knowledge. In my own pro- 
feffion, I have often obferved that the 

courfe 
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courie of a long life has only fcrvcd co 
cftablilh a fet of vague cheorcucal no- 
donSj and an un vaiied routine of practice^ 
without correfting a fingle error in either. 
The French phyfician, Guy Patin, a man 
of great learning, but of inveterate pre- 
judices, and icrvilely addided to received 
modes of pradice, fcarcely ever in his 
letters mentions the death of a perfon, 
without adding, " Aye ! he was not bled 
and purg^ enough." Under the in- 
fluence of {uch prepoflelEon it may, in- 
deed, be aflerted, that there is no fuch 
thing as experience. For, the horror 
againft innovation preventing all trial of 
new niethods, no comparilbn is ever in- 
ftituted; and though a perfon may in 
dme become fenfible that his own modes 
ofteo fail of fuccefs, yet, being unac- 
quainted with any other, or incapable of 
examining Ihem fairly, he continues to 
think himfelf in the right way ; — at leaft, 
it ]&Jecundum artem^ and that (iitisfies him. 

It may be laid down as a certain rule, 
that neither a weak man, nor one of ftrong 

Vol. II. Z paffions 
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ptffions and prejudices, is capable of re* 
ceiving much proBc from experiences 
The firft is unable from a mafs of le- 
parace fadts to deduce thpfe general in- 
ferences which alone conthtute true know- 
ledge. In his mind all is confufed and 
infulated; he never diiHnguilhes excep- 
tions from exemplifications s and he either 
follows the impreflion left by the lateft 
occurrence, or implicidy adopts {broe 
maxim he has heard, without compre- 
hendmg its proper application. The fc- 
cond views fa&s themfelves in a falfe 
light. Every thing is changed or dif- 
torted to his mental vi(ion, and the im- 
preffion made by objedls is totally dif- 
proportioned to their real nature and 
magnitude. I have already taken notice 
of the efFedts of a party fpirit in this rc- 
Ipeftj but to a volatile and impetuous 
temper every fubjefl: is alike a fource of 
partial cftimation j nor is its natural pro^ 
grefs from error to truth, but from one 
error to another. The charafter known 
by the name of a projeaor is eminendy 
Z of 
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fiidi ftAm^ Ksr ^ iir nil of hk ^ 

Oiiglit IS dbrr ^nncnrc n. 

From die tsrrx tr taf prwtdmg t^- 
ffltila^ V09 vH. psrcrivt liar. 1 ^tc far 
fiocn fctyufiug toe riK txp^^u^^tiGt of Iw 
always id aocompaor ki^x of veari. If 
therdbie, I 'rcofnrt to rKomoMruc k> your 
attendoo die opimons I uavc atOyariotc ifi 
dicfe Itcci OL 2 variw' of ifii;/?iftaiK to- 
pics» it is »i:L rat livjit tiA* yoy wiJi 
find foof rt&?Xii for *JcjLv.^'ii Xi^.tu xu'/^ 
coofideran^n, btrSo^ that of Cfjfrir pio- 
cccding fro:3 z fcci'^r s;od a (atL^icr. It 
is not for m^ to fuggeft cbefe; I may, 
hownrcr, be permitted to 6y, that my 
life, chough i^o: an eventful ooe, has upon 

Z 2 the 
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the whole been a favourable mixture of 
the aftivc and the contemplative; that 
my (connexions with focicty have been 
varied and moderately extenfive; and that 
my temper and habits have not ihdifpofcd 
me from making ufe of the opportuni- 
ties for obfervation which have prefented 
themfelves. The correftion of my pre- 
judices (for what man is without them?) 
has long been the moil ferious occupa- 
tion of my mind; with what fuccefi, I 
leave others to pronounce. Some wiH 
probably think that much prejudice ftill 
remains. I will not affirm that it is not . 
fo, but would hope that I am ftill open 
to convi6lion, where error fhall be proved 
againft me. The date of health which 
has compelled me to quit the fcenes of 
bufinefs, has at length fixed me in a quiet 
and agreeable retreat, friendly to that 
progrefs in mental improvement which 
is ftill my humble aim. If I may yet 
be enabled to contribute any thing to 
the amufement or inftruftion of my coun- 
trymen, particularly the younger part of 
8 them. 
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diein^ I (hall rcfleA with fadsfafbion on 
the meafure of life and exertion afllgned 
mc, and fclel no further folicitude^ but 
that the termination of the latter may be 
dat of the former. 

My dear and worthy fon^ 

Adieu! 



Stdce Ncwington, 
November lo, 1799. 



J. A. 
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